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A SELECTED LIST. 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 





Any of these books sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. accompany oral instruction (without a text) for older ones. 


AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN HISTORY 


bose By C. W. C. Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, author of 
: “A History of Greece,” “A History of England,” etc., etc. With 
Bacon’s New i) ea $1.00 5 Maps and Plans. Crewn 8vo, $1.25. 
Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and ‘‘ The book is gen for use - a text, or asa manuali - the handsof the general 
a . reader. It is clear, well arranged, and interesting in style.”—Prof. W. C. Wrcox, 
British Authors, Revised..............ssssseee .9O State Univ. of Iowa. 

: . “ 4 fee .£O : . a briefand compact account of the subject. Mr. Oman succeedsadmir- 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English 5 ably in presenting the salient points—omitting mere details, but missing noreally 
Campbell’s Observational Geometry............. .80 significant or noteworthy episode. There is a judicious freedom from partisan- 

, : 4 ship in his attitude which is especially desirable .-. . It need only be said, in 
Colby’s Outlines of General History............ 1.50 conclusion, that he writes pleasantly and that his command of historical knowl- 
Forman’s First Greek Book 1.20 edge is extensive.”—Providence Journal. 
Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric................... 1.00 A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Johnson’s Elements of Literary Criticism...... 80 By Cyrit RANSOME, M.A., From the Earliest Times to the Present 
5 Day. With Tables, Maps, Plans, Index, etc., etc. roth Edition 
’ ’ ’ ’ ) ’ 
Lane and Morgan’s School Latin Grammar... 1.00 Crown 8vo. 518 pages. $1.50. 
Mather and Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing... 1.00 This has been adopted es a text-book in such institutions as the following: Hill 
° School, Pottstown, Pa.; Armour Institute, Chicago, Ill. ; St. Paul’s School, Con- 
McCaskey’ 8 Favorite Songs and Hy MMNB...+.++0. ‘80 cord, N. H.; Blees Military Academy, Macon, Mo. ; Miss Hake’s School, Rochester, 
; in Mechanical N. Y.; Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct.; Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, O. 
Tracy Introductory Course in Mecha Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


A SUMMARY OF RANSOME’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
— ia ENGLAND [Just Published. 
With 22 Maps and Plans and 34 Genealogical Tables. Crown 8vo, $0.40 

May be used as an analysis in the hands of younger students or asa syllabus to 
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OF MARKED INTEREST#° VALUE 


for school historical reading, is THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE— 


It sets forth vividly the condition of society in France at the outbreak of the Revolution by two pictures—that of the 
peasant, and that of the prince—the young dauphin, Louis XVII. The story is full of life and naturalness. The style 
is easy and attractive, peculiarly suited to win and hold the interested attention of young readers. This historical tale 
is from the pen of HARRIET MARTINEAU, who, a few years ago, was a very popular writer of tales for children, and other 
literary productions. It forms No. 41 of our Standard Literature Series. It is a double number of 183 pages ; in paper, 
20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 

This Standard Literature Series, for supplementary reading and literature study, is warmly commended by 
leading educators, and is widely used throughout the country. Its 4] volumes are adapted to a diversity of grades of 
pupils. Send for descriptive circular. 

For other supplementary reading our Golden-Rod Books (four) graded from the First Reader pupils up—furnish 
choice literature for children and are most attractive and popular. 

A handbook pre-eminently useful and convenient for the pupil’s desk, in these readings and other school work, is 
the new and attractive edition of the Clarendon Dictionary, an accurate comprehensive, compact, up-to-date Dictionary 
of standard English. New plates, new illustrations, many new words—contains nearly 30,000 words. Price, 45 cents. 

Correspondence is invited concerning any of these books, or concerning any of our widely used Standard Edu- 
cational Publications. Address 


.e UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY..... 


352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 714-716 Canal Street, NEW ORLEANS. 43-47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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NICHOLS’ GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


BOOKS Ie-ill-iV-V-Vi-Vi1-VIiII1. 
A Separate Book for Each School Year. 

‘“T have examined the copies of Nichols's New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
with much pleasure. It is certainly an excellent set of books. I like the plan of 
constant practice in the principles already acquired at the same time new topics are 
presented. The large number of well-graded and practical examples are just what 
every live teacher desires, and if these books could be put in the hands of every 
pupil it would save a vast amount of time in copying from the board, thus saving 
time and a great strain on the eyes for many children.”—Mr. JAMES F. WILLIAMS, 
Principal of Elm Street Grammar School, Springfield, Mass. 


November, 1899, Adopted for Grammar Schools of Gity of Springfield, Mass. 
Sample Copy [lailed for 15 cents each. Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., « © « Boston and Chicago. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


} Cagle Proe— } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Sen for one. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 














CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 16, 1900 

















Not a Toy 
but a 
Machine. 





Circulars 
FIfTY-Ttwo Professors and Instructors give a . Free. 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects: 

Ancient and Modern Languages, English Liter- | i 
ature, Science and Art of Education, Psychology, 
Etnics, ag Political and Social Science, ‘| 
Mathematics, Physics, es try. Botany, Ge- 
ology and Physiogra: pay. Geo phy, Physiology, | 
Devine and Art, nical Drawing and De- 

gning, Shop-work in the Mechanic Arts, andj 
isons Study. 

The Sastrection is suited to High School and 
other teachers and to professors, graduates and | 
undergraduates of colleges. 

Matriculated students 
whether 
ceive cr 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, use’ 

@ Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 
162-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 














WONDERS OF Sen Gives in bes 
HY PNOTISM jp: 


richly 

illustrated by 

2 superb photo-engravings; anybody can learn and 

exert a magic influence over others; cure diseases 

and bad habits,and give the finest parlor entertain- 
ment ever witnessed. Write today. 


NEW YOR?’ "NSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


Dept. MD5 Rochester, N. Y. 
(For Grammar and 


MUSIC "yrigh Schoo 


of the University, | 
aduate or undergraduate, may re- ! 
it to the extent of ten University 
ours. Others receive certificates of attendance | 
and of work satisfactorily done. 


powe rt 


A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Sum- 
mer Session is charged. 











Ithaca summer temperature is but little higher 
than that experienced at Saranac Lake and 
Lake George. 





For full announcement and book of views. 


Address) THE REGISTRAR, 










Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission, This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
ee and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y. 





CHROMATIC DRILL CHART 


Single copies,: : 5 cents| By the dozen,. : 4 cents 
By the hundred, 3 cents | By the thousand, 2cents 


Address Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 
138 W. 109th Street, New York City. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL - 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
ESTABLISHED 18651, 


a & AMEND, 


205¢211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


ee ag necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, ‘special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
ing 

Giass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


[ ANGUAGES sa 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 














the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership MASTERED: £5.00 ‘a 
each Lan- 


questions answered and all exercises flies ies ‘ 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. _ for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


SuMMER STREET 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yor«x Ciry. 


Boston, Mass. 

The professional school of Columbia University 
HF — training of general 
rs, supervisors, princi- 
Teachers = ‘superintendents and in- 
structors in normal schools and 
College colleges, Open to both sexes. 
Fello wees § and scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 











CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 











| More popular than ever after a reputation of forty years. 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Every year adds to their popularity because they suit the requirements of all. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #268" Guanes, N's: 


ALL STYLES. ALL STATIONERS. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





- ghiefe ecg FOR SEPTEMBER. « 


Four Superintendencies, $2000 to $4500. Eleven Superintendencies, $1200 to $2000. Fif- 
teen Principalships, $ _ to $1200. so vacancies in High School Principalships, College 
Presidensiss, and Professorships. Vacancies for Training ‘l'eachers, Supervisors, Specialists 

of all kinds : High School assistants, grade teacher, etc. 
Bd, he ™~ gue to register for September openings. Send for our 144-page catalogue and 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 12 Auditorium Bldg, CHICAGO. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
% King St. , West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper hag , Denyer, CUS. 420 Garrott Bldg. , San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave, , Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson B kc’, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Telephone, Boston 775-2, 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


“The Best is the Most Economical.” 


The 15th Year Book 
ives you actual 





THIS i is more true of Teachers’ Agencies than of any other line of business. 
of the ALBERT THAVCHE AGE soy, Ceatral Music Hall, chicag- 


results and not glittering contiralition Send postal card for it. Address C. J. AL fRT, Manager. 





Combined Management: 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
P. V. HUYSSOON, 


SCHERMERHOR ESTABLISHED 1855. | (Late of Fisk Agene a Props. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- | | JOHN C. ROCKWEL 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th St., Nc w York. 


K| N DERG ARTE and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. 3 agrey end & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ust Published. 


INTEREST IN ITS RELATION TO PEDAGOGY 


By Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, 
Superintendent of Schools at Oldenburg, Germany. 

















Translated under the auspices of the New York Society for 
the Comparative Study of Pedagogy, and edited by Dr. Edward 
R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 

This is an important new book on a most important question 
in pedagogy. The first. three sections of the work are: (1) 
Origin, Nature, and Kinds of Interest; (2) Importance of 
Interest in the acts of Ideation and Reasoning ; and (3) Im- 
portance of Interest in Volition and Action. The fourth section 
contains pedagogical conclusions and applications which will 
show where and in what magner the results of psychological 
researches may be turrfed to account in Pedagogy. The book 
is regarded in Germany: as an able and scholarly discussion of 
interest in relation to teachimg and it is believed that it will 
afford American teachers new points of view. Much of vague- 
ness has characterized the discussion of the subject. The aim 
of the author has been to show how a doctrine of interest might 
be established which should be free from contradictions and be 
consistent with ruling fundamental views of psychology. Cloth, 
74x5 inches. 150 pages. Price, $1.; to teachers, 80c. ; postage, 7c. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
Tutors, and Governesses, for every De 

ment of Instruction; mmends 

Schools to Parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. Youna-FvuLTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 UNION SQUARE, NEw YorRE. 








Stick to It and Win. 


We do not advise you to change your busi- 
ness to succeed. Increase your knowledge 
rather than me ‘a roliing 
stone,” and rise quickly to a 
high salaried ition. We have 
sent thousands of young men 
and women = prosperity 
through 

Education by Mail 
infElectrical, Mechanical,Steam, 
Mining and Civil Engineering ; 
Metallurgy, Art, Architecture, 
Practical ewspaper Work, Eng- 
ish Branches, Stenography. 
Machine Design and Mechanicai 
Drawing. Low price, easy terms. Mention 
subjects interested in when writing to 

THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
154 5th Ave., N. Y., for catalogue 184. 























THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
— and families. Advises parents about 
schools 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER; 


70 FirtH Avenug, New York. 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and Special Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, MarGaret M. PentrLanp, 
Manager, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





SHORTHAND —Isaac Pitman’s. 

PRINCIPAL Ropinson, of Albany (N. Y.) High gre 
Says: Bape apo | is coming into High Schools a 
coming to stay, and it is well to recognize the fact. 

Get “Isaac Pitman’s Com — Phonographic Instruc- 
tor,” 252 pages. Price, $1. Adopted and used in the 
Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., 
etc. Trial Lesson Free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N.Y., 
Publishers of ataanaeae a actical Grammar, 
cents, 


5-CENT NATURE 
READERS. 


We have begun the publication of a series of 
books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains about thirty-two pages, nicel 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make deKightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be sappacé to a class for a very small sum 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos. 4 and 
5 will Le ‘ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 

No. 1, Pussy. Willow and Wake-Robin 

No. 2, The Spring Beauty and the ~ 
Anemone. 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. 

No. 6, Golden Rod and Aster. 

No. 7, Stories about Birds. 

No. 8, Christmas Stories. 


No. 9, Hiawatha and Its Author. 





Other numbers are in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Readér Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York, 
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MOST DURABLE. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 

FOR 8CHOOI, WORK OF ALL, SORTS: * 

604 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING : 

1045 ery Sey sen pa 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST ECONOMIC. 


. Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 
Joszrx GittotT & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEw York, 





Educational Foundations. 








for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 


and for individual study. 


will provide ceurses in 


PEDAGOGY 


Its field will be broadened and it 


GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 


19Tn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 


19rxe CENTURY HISTORY 


19th CENTURY LITERA TURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





BOOKS ABOUT 
PLANTS 
FLOWERS 


AND 


TREES 








ie 





L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., 
New York, will send any of the fol 
lowing books about Plants, Flowers, and 
Trees on receipt of the price attached. 
Remit by money or express order, regis- 
tered letter, or draft on New York. Do 
not send local checks. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U.S., $1.00 


Bergen’s Glimpses of the Plant World, .55 
Goodale’s A Few Common Plants, -20 
Russell’s Native Trees, -30 
Bryant’s Poetry of Flowerland, -50 
Herrick’s Plant Life, 1.32 
Housten’s Outlines of Forestry, 1.00 
Little Flower Folks, 2 vols., each -30 
Pratt's Fairy Land of Flowers. 1.00 


Dana’s How to Know the Wild Flowers, 1.75 


Dana’s According to Season, 15 
Vincent’s The Plant World, -60 
Bass's Plant Life, 25 
Spear’s Leaves and Flewers, 025 
Hale’s Little Flower People, -40 
Merley’s Seed Babies, 25 

$6 A Few Familiar Flowers, -60 

ad Flowers and Their Friends, -50 
Newell’s From Seed to Leaf, -50 

as Flower and Fruit, -80 


Leunsberry’s A Guide to the Wild Flow- 
ers, 2.50 





«+» LATEST, 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 E. 9th St., New York, keep in stock all books 
on education, teachers’ aids, singing and dia- 
log books for schools, etc. The fo pring are 
some of the latest teacher books. They will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of the price attached. 
Remit by money or express order, draft on N. Y., 

or —_— letter. Local checks are not ac- 
cepte 


Froebel’s Letters to a Mother—Susan 


. Blow - - - $1.30 
Froebel’s Education by Development 1.30 
Montaigne’s Education of Children - 1.30 


Hallock’s Suggestions on Toncking 


Physiology - 15 
Principles and Methods of Teaching— 

Chas. C. Boyer - - 1.30 
Three Studies in ) a 

R. Shaw - - 25 
Child Study of the Classics—Grace A. 

Pierce - - 40 
Two English Schoolmasters,—Mal- 

caster ana Ascham - 15 
How to Teach Reading in the Public 

Schools—S. H. Clark - - 1.00 
Herbart’s Letters and Lectures on 

Education - - - 1.75 
Commencement Parts - 150 


The Grading of Schools—W. J. Shearer 1.50 
Manual of Nature may -—W. H.Hersh- 


man - 25 
The Evangeline Book—F. M. Neuhlig .25 
Dramatized Themes with Tableaux— 

J.W. Bray - 25 
Songs in Season—Words and Music 50 
Patriotic Quotations - 25 
Interest in its Relation to Pedagogy— 

Ostermann . 1.00 
Roark’s New Method in Education 1.00 
Seeley’s History of Education - 1.00 
Common Sense in Education and 

Teaching—Barnett' - - 1.50 
Educational Aspects of Maxual Train- 

ing—Hailmann 15 
The Educational Value of “Greek— 

Frisbee - - - 15 





RE ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 


nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsFrorp’s on wrapper. 





NO COLLISIONS 


in the 











Operators will appreciate this great 
adyantage. There are a score of other 
advanced features. If you are think- 
ing of getting a typewriter or desire 
the Best, write us. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
316 Broadway, New York. 
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* The Home Study of Children. 


By Ws. E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


The normal physical human body produces much sur- 
‘plus energy. In aduli life this surplus is regularly and 
somewhat evenly developed, rendering the man or woman 
capable of performing besides the essential functions of 
digestion, heat, breathing, and so on, a more or less con- 
siderable amount of muscular or mental toil. In the 
child this production of surplus energy is interfered with 
by growth processes ; and no physician is yet able to say 
with certainty of any individual boy or girl—“To-day, 
this moment the boy is growing.” Preceding each 
growth-process, now of bones, now of muscles, now of 
brain, now of heart—for growth is not uniform in the 
tissues, is not synchronous—there is necessary a period 
for the storage of reserve. 

Both boy and man, both girl and woman are far better 
off if this surplus, however great or small it may be, is 
employed in some regular labor of body or mind. The 
diseases of idleness and of excessive excitement, due to 
sudden and unwise throwing out of surplus energy, are 
very real. And in my observation I find facts which lead 
me unhesitatingly to the conclusion that the average 
American boy is underworked rather than overworked. 
Every boy and girl has days and weeks when he and she 
ought to do little except grow ; but generally, say four- 
fifths of his and her days, weeks and months, the boy 
and girl are both physically benefited by plenty of work. 

These two propositions show the necessity of the 
teacher’s personal knowledge of every individual and of 
the teacher’s personal preparation to deal wisely with 
individuals. The professional teacher must be both a 
physiologist and a psychologist. 

Again, study is best accomplished in conditions and 
hours of quiet. This principle causes me to proceed 
very slowly and very unwillingly toward the plan of 
dividing school classes into divisions, some of which are 
reciting all the time. It may be necessary to do this 
dividing in some cases. But I am certain that the noise 
of talking; talking all day long in the class-room, inter- 
feres with the mental and physical life of at least the 
nervously sensitive boys and girls. I distinctly prefer 
one class in one division in one room. 


(a) For maximum hours of home study—and minimum—I re- 
quire in Bloomfield the following, viz. : 


Min, Max. 

Kindergarten and First Grade None 4% hour: day in 
: the week. 

and and 3d Grades daily 15 min. 3o min. 
4th and sth Grades 4 go min. 60 min. 
6th and 7th Grades t 60 min. thr. ig 
8th Grades ss Not over 2 hrs. 
High School, same forall years ‘‘ + 2hrs. 4 hrs. 


In this connection I ought to say that no class is in 
any school-room over four and one-quarter hours ; and 
that teachers are required to see that pupils do this 
amount of work or are physically unable to do it, upon 
parents’ signed statements, which we welcome. Girls’ 
cases are followed with especial care in the high school by 
the women teachers. 

(6) In my judgment the maximum should be the minimum 
also and be daily rather than weekly, as follows : viz. 





*Paper read before the New York Educational Council, 


No. of home lessons 
Kindergarten and rst Grades 1 
and, 3d, 4th, sth and 6th Grades F 
7th and 8th Grades 


I am of the opinion that in the high pated and-I would 
include the 7th and 8th grades (8th and Oth years) also, 
boys should have less lessons but longer ones than the 
girls. I am opposed to uniform quantitative and quali- 
tative requirements and courses for boys and girls otter 
eleven or twelve years of age. 

Between twelve and eighteen years of age I would give 
boys daily three one-hour lessons to study at home. 
Most of them would actually give one-half‘ hour to each 
lesson. I would give girls four one-half hour lessons. 
Most of them would actually give three-fourths of an 
hour to each lesson. 

I am opposed to the plan of giving seniors in the high 
school more home work than freshmen. My reason is 
that I do not find that the seventeen year old bey or girl 
does more work with less fatigue than the thirteen 
year old boy. or girl. Quality alone improves, not 
strength. 

(c) The question of some lessons in the subject without pre- 
paration, and others with, depends, in my opinion, almost entirely 
upon the subject. In all our Jaboratory science courses in the 
high school we have no outside preparation except for reviews 
which come every six weeks. I believe that with most subjects, 
however, there ought to be some regular daily out of class pre- 
paration. 

As regards collateral questions. I wish to touch only 
one. I still hold the opinion, which others consider ante- 
diluvian, that every child above eight years old needs to 
study at least one lesson every evening, unless he is sick 
or unusually fatigued. I am in favor of an innovation in 
schools—namely, school study rooms fixed. up like library 
and reading rooms, small, several of them, comfortable 
but not luxurious, in charge of good teachers. With 
such rooms I would like to open school at eight A.M. and 

close at five P.M. Even with these I would Pm: even- 
ing home study. 
Sr 


John Ruskin as an Educator. 


The death of Ruskin on Jan. 20 calls attention once 
more to his remarkable influence upon the educational 
theory and practice of the English-speaking world. No 
other of the great thinkers of the Victorian era has been 
responsible for so many interesting pedagogical experi- 
ments and undertakings ; no other has so powerfully 
provoked thought in others. 

Ruskin was in a sense a pedagogic expert. Hehadno- 
knowledge of what other men, outside of England, had. 
done in the educational line. His view was decidedly in- 
sular. But he had had experience. From early man- 
hood he was accustomed to handle classes of young 
workingmen and he later played the part of, university 
professor. Several of his works, i in especial * ‘A Joy for 
Ever,” “ Sesame and Lilies,” and “ Fors Clavigera” are 
rich in educational suggestions and advice. 

Necessarily his ideas were conditioned by his social 
opinions. He believed, as everyone knows, in the su- 
preme importance of the life work. He constantly and 
consistently supported the doctrine that every son of 
woman has a right to an interesting and congenial oc- 
cupation. He believed that in any properly organized 
community the occupations of men are themselves the 
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greatest educational force in sight. We cannot do 
better than to quote his own words : 

“In employing all the muscular power at our disposal, 
we are to make the employments we choose as educa- 
tional as possible. A wholesome human employment is 
the first and best method of education, mental as well as 
physical. A man taught to plough, row, or steer well, or 
a@ woman taught to cook properly, and make a dress 
neatly, is already educated in many essential moral qual- 
ities. Labor considered as discipline has hitherto been 
thought of only for criminals, but the real and noblest 
function of labor is to prevent crime, and not to be 
reformatory but formatory.” 

In general, Ruskin inveighs against the middle class 
gospel of “getting on in the world.” Success in life 
means, to the English middle classes—and to the Amer- 
ican—lucrative employment of a genteel sort and the 
satisfaction of social ambitions. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are cultivated, not because of their value in 
developing the man, but because they make it certain in 
a nation of shop-keepers that the members shall be able 
properly to cast up accounts. : 

“Payment by results,” was the educational phrase 
which Ruskin lashed with all his eloquence. He saw 
that it was simply a convenient formula for the system 
of grind and cram. “Results” in practice meant the 
ability of the school to turn out prize scholars and tO 
make a good showing on exhibition day. “Results” 
meant the ability of the teacher to measure up to a cast- 
iron standard. “Results” meant the basing of educa- 
tion upon a system of unhealthy competition for marks 
and prizes. Ruskin hated the prize system. 

Mere culture was another of Ruskin’s abominations. 
He did not object to the study of the classics, for in- 
stance, where it was fruitful and tended to the making 
of strong men. But where it led simply to a snobbish 
dilettanteism, he disliked it thoroly. “A man is not 
educated,” he said, “because he can read Latin or write 
English, or can behave himself properly in a drawing- 
room ; but he is educated only if he is happy, busy, bene- 
ficent, and effective in the world. Millions of peasants 
are, therefore, at this moment better educated than 
most of those who call themselves gentlemen ; and the 
means taken to educate the lower classes in any other 
sense may very often be productive of a precisely oppo- 
site result.” 

Ruskin’s educational teaching contains two central 
thoughts: (1) the proper dominance of moral ideas in 
directing the formation of character, and (2) the neces- 
sity of first-hand and thoro study of the facts of nature 
and human life. 

His conception of nature study was not academic. 
He deprecated—perhaps unduly—the sort of analytical 
study which prevails in physical and biological teaching. 
He was naturally as an artist, more concerned with obser- 
vation than with experiment. He disliked anything that 
savored of “peeping and botanizing on the mother’s 
grave.” What he did demand was that the child should 
be privileged to breathe the atmosphere of nature in free, 
uriconscious draughts. 

In especial the influence of objects of beauty should 
everywhere be pressed. Not only should the child go to 
outside nature for instruction in things beautiful, but 
the school surroundings should be artistic and harmon- 
ious. Ruskin was one of the first to protest against 
cheap furniture and bare walls. “Refined architectural 
decoration” is what he would have for the school-room. 

On the human side, Ruskin’s whole philosophy was 
summed up in the words of his well-known formula, 
“You do not educate a man by telling him what-he knew 
not, but by making him what he was not.” Again, in 


his. “Crown of Wild Olive,” he says, “Education does 
not mean teaching the youth of England the shapes of 
letters and the tricks of numbers and then leaving them 
to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their literature 
to lust.” 

So strongly was Ruskin convinced of the evils resulting 
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from the inhumanity of current teaching that he was led 
to a position which to most of his friends seemed extreme, 
He denounced in toto the three R’s and when he estab- 
lished the schools of the Guild of St. George he refused to 
let them be taught, giving as his reason for not teaching 
reading and writing that “there are very few people in 
the world who get any good by either.” He did, how- 
ever, provide a library of literature in which those chil- 
dren whose tastes ran that way could learn by themselves, 
So, too, they must learn their numbers. Compulsion, so 
far as the three R’s were concerned, was to be nowhere 
applied. 
Ruskin as Practical Teacher. 


One point that needs to be further emphasized is that 
Ruskin was not a mere theorist in education. He had 
an experience in practical teaching which many men 
would have regarded as extensive. As Slade professor 
of the fine arts at Oxford, from 1870 to 1885, he came 
into contact with large classes and had abundant oppor- 
tunity to put his ideas into practice. His work, whether 
he lectured or gave personal instruction, was never per- 
functory. He sought constantly to stimulate the imag- 
ination of his pupils by the use of models, reproductions 
and specimens of every kind. He actually introduced a 
breath of artistic air into the somewhat dry and academic 
atmosphere of Oxford. 

It is said that as a university professor he was not 
popular with his colleagues, for he never, after academic 
fashion, confined himself rigidly to his own special prov- 
ince, but would ride rough-shod imto the provinces of 
others. He taught history as no ordinary instructor 
could, or would have dared to teach it. In a thousand 
ways he shocked the precise specialism of the place. _ 

Of far greater educational importance was Ruskin’s 
constant interest in the instruction of the working 
classes. .The St. George’s Guild, which grew out of his 
letters to workingmen published under the title of “Fors 
Clavigera,” was begun as a practical protest against the 
demoralizing tendency of machine labor. It looked for- 
ward to the purchase of land which should be cultivated 
by manual labor, the toilers to receive fixed and sufficient 
wages, to live in their own cottages and their children to 
be educated upon Ruskinian lines. As the scheme ma- 
tured, its scope was broadened until it became a spiritual 
brotherhood, with a definite creed and definite aims. 

As originally planned, the scheme has not come to 
anything. The projected community was never planted. 
The eclipse of Ruskin’s mental life in 1885 put him out 
of the movement he had originated. The practical out- 
come of the guild is the Ruskin museum at Sheffield, 
where Ruskin had wished to plant a treasury of art and 
temple of learning. Here are collected the very best 
pictures, drawings; and models which Ruskin in his 
career as an art connoisseur had gathered about him. 
They are arranged for educatienal purposes according to 
a system of classification which he had thought out. 
They appeal rather to the student than to the spectator. 

The museum is primarily a place of education. It is 
dominated by the principle that “a museum directed to 
the purposes of ethic as well as scientific education must 
contain no vicious, barbaric, or blundering art, and no 
abortive or diseased types.” 

In it the classes still meet and are taught as Ruskin 
would wish. The museum is the leavening lump in 
sordid, smoky Sheffield. It is the material type of that 
larger influence which Ruskin has exerted upon a whole 
race. 

WH 
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Gducational Thought in Current Periodicals. 


Defects of the Kindergarten. 


In response to a request from the editor of The Forum, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall has written for the January number 
his impressions of the American kindergarten. Dr. Hall 
insists that he is an earnest believer in the kindergarten 
as he understands it, but he is of the opinion that 
Froebel ought to be rescued from the “now dominant 
wing of his American disciples.” . 

“Froebel has-never had a thoroly scholarly and critical 
estimate,” says Dr. Hall. “He has had eulogists and ex- 
planations galore ; his philosophy has been spun out in 
many directions by ardent apologists, disciples, and wor- 
shipers ; but the overwhelming majority, not only of 
kindergartners, but of their leaders, lack university, or 
even college, training ; and the two or three ablest and 
best trained of his apostles are holophrastic idealists of 
his own camp, not trained in modern psychology, and 
suspicious of it, but disciples of the overcome standpoint 
of Hegel and his ilk. 

“Hence it comes that in this country the kindergart- 
ners are almost an educational sect by themselves. They 
talk of kindergarten principles rather than of educational 
principles ; their courses of study deal very little with 
the general history of education; the two or three most 
learned of them have not extended their interests much 
beyond Schelling, Fichte, and Kant. Of evolution, a 
type of thought in which Froebel would have reveled 
with all his soul, they know little and care less. 

“Perhaps the finest kindergarten installation in the 
world to-day is the magnificent newly built and endowed 
Pestalozzi-Froebel house, in the outskirts of Berlin, with 
its ample grounds, individual flower beds, fish-ponds, 
wild wood for birds, and its well-equipped building for a 
cooking school. For kindergartners going abroad to 
study, it is altogether the best place. At this place the 
gifts and occupations have been reduced to a minimum, 
and are gradually being abandoned for better things. 
Nursing and cooking are included in the training course, 
and so is the general history of education. At noon the 
younger children are put to sleep on floor mattresses in 
the gymnasium; and.also many other admirable new 
departures—most necessary, but which, for the most 
part, are disallowed by the American orthodoxy—have 
been made. It has received, however, but the faintest 
recognition from the body of kindergarten teachers, is 
generally suspected, and its methods and results are al- 
most unknown in American training schools. 


Mother Plays, Gifts, and Occupations. 


“The most decadent intellectual new departure of the 
American Froebelists, however, is the emphasis now laid 
upon the mother plays as the acme of kindergarten wis- 
dom. These are represented by very crude poems, in- 
different music, and pictures—the like of which were 
never seen in any art exhibit—illustrating certain incid- 
ents of child life believed to be of fundamental and 
typical significance. I have read these in German and in 
English, have strummed the music, and have given a 
brief course of lectures from the sympathetic standpoint, 
trying to put all the new wine of meaning I could think 
of into them. But I am driven to the conclusion that, 
if they are not positively unwholesome and harmful for 
the child and productive of anti-scientific and unphilo- 
sophieal intellectual habits in the teacher, they should 
nevertheless be superseded by the far better things now 
available. 

“Another cardinal error of the kindergarten is the 
intensity of its devotion to the gifts and occupations. In 
devising these, Froebel showed great sagacity; but the 
scheme as it left his own hands was a very inadequate 
embodiment of his educational ideas, even for his time. 
Play and industry. were then relatively undeveloped ; and 
while his devices were beneficent for the peasant children | 
in the country, they lead in the interests of the modern 
city child, a very pallid, unreal life. 


“The great faults of the gifts and occupations, how- 
ever, are not only that there are hundreds of other things 
that would do as well; but I am convinced that two or 
three score could easily be found that possess great nat- 
ural advantages over most, if notall, of these. Moreover, 
they deal with inanimate objects and too mathematical 
conceptions, while this is the age when the child’s interest 
in animals culminates, and when his character is pregnant 
with moral suggestions as well as with scientific interests. 
They are also over-emphasized ; and idolatry of the ball, 
cube, slats, pricking, pea-work, and the rest makes the 
kindergartner not only indifferent to new departures in 
the rapid development of recent times, but so suspicious 
of novelties that new gifts or occupations have to over- 
come a great presumption against them. Theinner con- 
nection theory and the scheme of analyzing to a point 
and then developing from it are fantastic and superficial ; 
and it is persistently forgotten that the meanings seen 
or claimed exist solely for the teacher and not at all for 
the child. Moreover, as administered, the occupations 
tend to overwork the children, to interest them and the 
parents in the products of the little school factory, and 
to lay too great stress on sedentary activities and the 
finer and late developed accessory muscles. 


Health Conditions. 


“Strange to say, one of the most heinous offences of 
the modern kindergarten is against the plain precept of 
health. If a competent inspector were to go thru the 
kindergartens of our large cities and report upon what 
provisions were made against contagious diseases ; upon 
how many children used the same drinking-cup, soap, 
towel; upon the condition and mode of use of toilet- 
rooms ; on the percentage of window to floor space; on 
the provisions for regulating temperature ; upon ventila- 
tion and drafts ; on the hygiene of the nose, ears, teeth, 
and, above all, of the nerves; upon the matter and 
manner of lunches; as to what influence the kindergarten 
sought to exert upon the home diet of children; upon 
signs of fatigue and the automatisms seen and often de- 
veloped ; on the effect of the preparation for Christmas 
and New Year’s upon sleep and health generally; upon 
the amount of room space per child, etc., the results 
would, I believe, be shown to be sadder in the kinder- 
garten than in any other grade of educational work of 
to-day. The lack of official inspection, the convenience 
and ease of the teacher, the limited means with which 
many kindergartens are conducted, and, we must add, 
the too relatively absorbing devotion to speculative theory, 
are reponsible for this neglect. 

“Tn direct contradiction to all this, Froebel believed 
the child should live out of doors ; would give each child 
a flower-bed that he might have access to mother earth ; 
emphasized the need of abundant and healthful activity, 
and understood the hygienic necessities of leisure. Quiet, 
rest, sleep, lethargy, and, above all, day dreaming, are 
essential; and he must have strong cause who would 
interfere with nature’s operations. 

“The nursery element, now often so abhorred, must 
be greatly emphasized in our kindergartens. Some 
factors of the education of nurses should be introduced 
by a competent medical instructor. Lectures on foods 
and nutrition, on emergencies, and on other practical 
matters, instead of on the scholastic metaphysics now in 
vogue, are most urgently and imperatively demanded for 
the welfare of the rising generation. I would like to see 
organized a work of rescue to deliver the modern kinder- 
garten from the metaphysicians, and to give it over to 
the philosophical hygienists, who should make it every- 
where and first of all a palace of health. 

Praeticable Reforms. 

“The needed reforms in the kindergarten must, of 
course, come with deliberation enough to be sure. A 
committee of ten or more might help, provided they were 
not kindergartners, but were wise and competent ; althe 
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a badly appointed committee would do harm by confirming 
old practices. Let me confess frankly that I do not, my- 
self, know at present just what should be done or just 
‘how this grade of education should be best organized. 
One of my dearest wishes is-to have adequate means 
placed at my disposal to experiment a few years, or until 
‘I could present a scheme of detailed work. That this 
could now be done from data that are accessible is cer- 
tain. Great improvements are entirely practicable. 


Aids to Physical Strength. 


“A few things I shall venture to indicate. The body 
must be strengthened. The activities should involve 
more body movements, and the strain upon the hand and 
eye should be reduced. Building should be done with 
much larger blocks. Imitation or ‘doasIdo’ activities 
should have a larger place. Bean-bags, and, if there 
were room, perhaps the hoop, the jumping-rope, and the 
kite might have some place. Certainly the doll, with all 
its immense educational power, should be carefully intro- 
duced. Much might be said in favor of the color-top, 
peg-board, soap-bubbles, and such old plays as jack-straws 
and knuckle-bones. Walking sideways and backways, 
and sorting out very heterogeneous blocks and cards, and 
laying like to like, might be tried ; while pop-corn, play 
with chalk, shells, spools, pictures—perhaps cut and 
pasted—milkweed-pods, potato-work, possibly the whip, 
and all possible contact with animate life should be care- 
fully experimented with—always remembering that the 
child’s interest in animals culminates before that in 
flowers or trees and that the latter reaches its apex be- 
fore interest in inanimate things. 

“Everything that is done or seen should be reflected 
in language. It should not, however, be the stupid con- 
cert work common in the kindergarten, but free, per- 
sonal conversation with each child. To see a picture 
while talking about it greatly aids the power of expression, 
not only in our own, but in a foreign language; so that 
it should be a rule to confine such conversation as closely 
as possible, word for word, at least to the picture, if not 
to the object. Standard stories with myths should be 
-told ; and perhaps this ought to be the central thing, or, 
at least, next to activity. Not only Grimm and A‘sop, 
but some of the Old Testament tales, tales from Homer, 
etc., can be told, in a most effective way, by a sympathetic 
teacher, at the kindergarten age. 

“Music should be looked upon as indispensable. Most 
of the new music I believe to be cheap and unworthy 
of the child. The old ballads and songs of nature, God, 
home, and country educate the sentiments in ways we 
have never known. The teacher should sing, and a great 
deal of music should be heard. 


Sentiment Needed, Not Sentimentality. 


“Finally, the intellectual method of kindergarten 
thought needs readjustment. It must be made access- 
ible to the scientific movement of the age, which has 
hardly touched it. It must study the marvelous Scheol 
of Infancy, which Comenius, long before Froebel, and no 
less wisely, devised, and profit by it. It should cultivate 
children, not in pots, but in gardens. It must study the 
nature of the child, and abate its cult of an attenuated 
symbolism. d 

“There is needed for the kindergarten a definite cur- 
riculum, with loyalty to the genetic conception, and in 
friendly rapport with the new psychology. There is 
needed more sentiment and less sentimentality—a truer 
conception of the child, not as trailing clouds of glory 
and faintly understanding everything, but as a lovely 
little animal, full of helplessness and incapacity, but also 
of boundless potentialities. Every educator, even the 
university professor, will profit by a careful study of the 
kindergarten. The enthusiasm and love of children on 
which it is based are the very greatest needs in the 
higher grades. Froebel should lead the present marvel- 
ous movement of advance, and not be dragged at its 
chariot wheels.” 
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Giving Rewards. | 
In a recent number of the Sunday School Times, Dr.” 
Emerson E. White expresses the belief that no change” 
in school management has been more marked or more” 
beneficent than the increased substitution of natural for” 
artificial motives. In the schools of years gone by arti- 
ficial rewards were largely used to secure regularity in” 
attendance, application in study and good deportment, 7 
Pupils worked for these rewards, the natural rewards of | 
school effort being thus discredited. : 
“In the modern school,” says Dr. White, “there is in- 
creasing reliance on skilful teaching and personal influ.” 
ence. The experience of thousands of teachers shows © 
that teaching does not need the propping .of artificial © 
rewards. Artificialism in motive has small place ina 
good school. It is no longer sufficient that certain de- 
sired results be secured, they must be secured by means © 
that develop and strengthen character. q 
“The school must aim to free its pupils from bondage ~ 
to low and selfish motives, and to this end it must habit- 7 
ually appeal to motives that are high and worthy. It © 
must make effective those natural rewards that attend ~ 
human effort as a consequence and satisfaction. A ~ 
glance at a few of these natural incentives will suffice to © 
show, not only their vital relation to moral training, but — 
their efficiency in securing school results. - , ; 
“We pass without special attention the desirefor good ~ 
standing and the desire for approbation,—motive feel- — 
ings of great influence in school life. The desire for © 
knowledge is an appetite of the soul, and its satisfaction = 
is a God-ordained means of human growth and perfec- © 
tion. The child’s desire for knowledge is keen, and its | 
gratification makes school life a delight. The normal © 
child does not need to be bribed or driven to the acqui- | 
sition of knowledge that appeals to his interest. _ 
“The same is true of the child’s desire for efficiency. ~ 
This desire is the source of activity and effort, and is © 
necessary to growth in power and skill, the resultants of ~ 
activity. The desire for skill in action is keener in = 
childhood than the desire for knowledge, since it is more 
essential to growth. The school that gratifies its pupils’ 
natural desire for efficiency has no need of artificial in- © 
citants to effort. Every exercise is its own sufficient | 

reward. 
“ Another strong motive in childhood is the desire for 
self-conduct. The child is not born to be a slave, and 
so he comes into the world, not only with the power of 
self-activity, but with the desire for it. This desire is 
the source of those disciplines that prepare the child for 
self-conduct and freedom. The school may be made an 


-effective training in self-conduct. 


“Tt seems only necessary to refer to the sense of honor, 
the sense of right, and the sense of duty,—motives 
which have so central a place in moral training. It is 
too late to raise a question respecting the efficiency of 
these and other natural incentives in school manage- 
ment. Their efficiency has been attested by the experi- 
ence of thousands of schools.” _ 

Sr 
Grammar School Instruction. 

There is no doubt of the fact that teaching conditions 
in the primary grades have greatly improved during the 
last quarter of acentury. Editor George P. Brown, of 
School and Home Education, says, however, in the January 
number of that magazine, that the instruction in our 
grammar schools needs greatly to be strengthened. 
While there are individual teachers who are doing excel- 
lent work this cannot be said of the majority. | ~ 

“In the primary schools,” writes the editor, “the chil- 
dren are gathering material to be organized into knowl- 
edge in the succeeding years. If one could read these 
pupils’ minds they would appear very much like the dic- 
tionary : —A multitude of facts having no logical rela- 
The subject changes with every changing stimu- 
lus, and the senses are all alive to the influence of incom- 
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"ing impressions from every object. The child is not 
‘conscious of relations, but only of things related. The 
/feacher supplies an environment of facts, ideals, images, 
~ moral convictions, noble purposes, heroic deeds, high as- 
' pirations, patriotic sentiments, in which the child lives, 
"and moves and has its being for the time. His brain 
| centers are slowly organizing, and his apperceiving ideas 
' are uniting into masses, but all unconsciously to himself. 

' His gaze is ever outward. Reflection is unnatural and 

repulsive. The wise teacher séeks to fill his imagination 

' with pure and inspiring ideals of conduct, but cares little 

or logical consecutiveness of thought. He wishes to 

| plant and establish the guide-posts by which his future 

' course may be directed ; to establish tendencies of life 

' and commanding ideals that will suppress and smother 
| the relatively bad—the negative that is so prominent in 
| the distinctively animal nature of man, and which he has 
_ inherited from a very long line of ancestors. 

_ “The aims of the grammar school teacher are the 
_ same as those of the primary school, and others in addi- 
| tion, which are beyond the scope of the child’s ability in 
_ the lower grades. The brain now begins to organize its 
| activities around different centers. Similar ideas come 

_ to be grouped together into distinct apperceiving masses, 
| which masses are small and as distinct as are the simple 
| ideas of the earlier period. Not only are there distinct 
groups of ideas known as the separate branches of learn- 
ing. but .each branch has many separate groups. The 
_ tendency of the child’s mind is to see each branch not as 

one but as many separate subjects of study. To fuse 
these into a whole of inter-related ideas is the additional 
_ aim of the grammar and high school. Not only this, but 
' the unity of the different branches of study themselves 
must begin to appear. 
~“This isa road that demands of the teacher wary 
walking. The child can proceed in this higher organiza- 
tion of his knowledge only so fast as he can see his way 
clearly. Statement. of definitions, rules, and laws that 
are’ not seen to describe the relations of ideas as he has 
_ Grgarized them in his own experience, are meaningless 
|» gibberish. They may have a value as a problem set to 
- find their meaning, but it is the common mistake of gram- 
mar school teachers to assume that the child knows the 
theaning of statements he has learned, as they themselves 
Know it. This is culpable carelessness and indifference 
on ‘the’ teacher’s part, and is without excuse. 
* “Tn so.far as grammar school instruction differs from 

‘prithary the'children must be kept from losing their way 

among the ideas which they are using and trying to or- 

‘ganize.. The ability to do this makes the difference be- 

tween the skilful and the unskilled grammar teacher.” 


we 
Social Life in a Country Town. 


"The genuine teacher is interested not only in the 
_ twenty, forty or sixty pupils whom he meets daily in the 
‘ school-toom, but in the entire community in which he is 
‘placed’ as well. How to make the people of a country 
‘town social is a question with which many an earnest 
_ teacher has wrestled, only to give the problem up at last 
as too difficult for solution by an ordinary mortal. It is 

encouraging, accordingly, to be told by Max Bennett 
‘Thrasher,in the January Chautauquan,that this has really 
been accomplished in one country town, and with minute 

directions as‘to the means employed. A little of his 

report may be suggestive to the teacher who is ambitious 

to do something for the improvement of his own town. 

* N-—', says Mr. Thrasher, isa fairly prosperous New 
. England. town. While none of the citizens are very 
‘ wealthy, a large proportion of the families are in com- 


Pd: ‘fortable circumstances. There are five churches about 


%. which the social life, what little there was, gathered in 

jo days.gone by. Thé problem was to make the people of 
the. town talk, by giving. them common interests vital 
enough to furnish’ them something to talk about and 
broad enough to reach all cliques.. Finally a lecture 
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course was suggested. The plan for its accomplishment 
is best given in the writer’s own words, 

“Two or three of us talked about a lecture course a 
good many times before we gained confidence enough to 
do anything more. Then one day we personally asked a 
few acquaintances, who we thought might be interested, 
to meet that evening in the back office belonging to one 
of our number. We planned so that some one was in- 
vited from each of the five denominations. Nearly every 
one of those asked came, and there were, if I remember 
correctly, nine persons present. It was not a formal 
meeting. Weappointed nocommittees. We just talked, 
and before we were thru that evening we were a self- 
constituted committee of the whole, I have an idea that 
much formality and many committees. in the beginning of 
such an enterprise would stand a good chance to stifle it. 

“After much talk we agreed that we nine men were 
sufficiently anxious to found a lecture course in N—— to 
pledge ourselves to pay the sum of five dollars each, if 
necessary, to meet any deficiency. Having done this it 
was astonishing to see with what unanimity we agreed 
that our first speaker must be a man who would draw 
people enough to hear him, so that our receipts from 
tickets sold would be enough to enable us to pay expen- 
ses. One of our number present, when in a neighboring 
state the year before, had heard a professional lecturer, 
whom he described as the most eloquent man he had ever 
heard. He gave us such a glowing account of this man’s 
ability that we decided him to be the man we wanted, if 
we could get him. 

“A week later we met again. Correspondence had 
gained for us the information that this man was to come 
to the town he had visited the coming season, and that 
he had a vacant date the following night which he would 
be glad to give us for thirty dollars and his expenses. 
We closed the trade at once. To the expenses of the 
speaker were added the hall for him to speak in. At our 
second meeting there had been promptly offered us, free 
of expense, the largest church in town, but the man who 
offered it was. sensible enough to agree with the rest of 
us in the discussion which ensued, that to hold our lec- 
tures in any church might give the project a savor of 
denominationalism which would dwarf it from the start. 
We decided to pay eight dollars a night for the use of 
the largest hall in the town, and I think the decision was 
a wise one. Our course remained in that hall for several 
years, until a larger and better one was built, and I 
think the priee we paid for rent was many times made 
up to us. 

“We not only paid all our expenses at that first ven- 
ture, but had several dollars left over, and encouraged 
by our success we arranged for another speaker. He, 
too, was a success. I think we had four lectures that 
first winter, and closed the season with fifty dollars profit. 
This money was put at interest as a foundation for an- 
other year’s course. The next winter we launched out 
more boldly and made our engagements se that we could 
announce at each lecture the next speaker, his subject 
and the date when he would speak. By the third winter 
we had our course in good running order. We decided 
to have ten lectures, concerts or entertainments, and sold 
course tickets for $2.50, entitling the holder to a re- 
served seat.| 

“We very soon learned that a few really excellent 
numbers on our list, even if expensive, would sell enough 
course tickets to more than.pay for themselves. Instead 
of having to hawk the tickets around the streets and 
gain the dislike of all our friends, there was such a de- 
mand for seats that each year we put the choice of seats 
up at auction and increased our bank account a hundred 
dollars by the premiums paid. It was never a money- 
making scheme, except that the greater our balance each 
spring the more attractive list of talent we dared to en- 
gage for the next year. The only free tickets we gave 
were to the young man who sold the tickets at the door, 


- —a cold job in winter in a New England village,—and to 


the young men who were ushers, 
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“Our people learned to talk and be sociable. They 
had something to talk about. Men in shops and facto- 
ries thought over what they had heard. Many of our 
tickets were sold among the farmers, who, with their 
wives and older children, found no night too cold or 
stormy to keep them away from ‘the lecture.’ 

“Some two or three years after the beginning of the 
lecture course came our Chautauqua circle, which began 
in much the same way. Some of us younger people of 
the town read of Chautauqua and its work, and wished 
we might have something like it. By twos and threes 
we talked about the plan, and then word was quietly 
passed around asking us to meet one evening at the home 
of one of our number. As before we made ourselves a 
committee of the whole, to invite to study with us such 
of the young people of the town as we thought would 
wish to join and would make helpful members. We 
made a special effort to see that all the church denomin- 
ations were represented. 

“A few years after the lecture course and the Chau- 
tauqua clubs came an agitation for a public library and 
reading-room. Both were established, at first with no 
great number of books and periodicals, and with no per- 
manent abiding place, but eventually a resident of the 
town gave the money to build one of the finest libraries 
in the state. 

“T think now of only one other factor in the social life 
of the town which seemed to have had special influence 
in the ten years of which I am writing. Many years be- 
fore that time there had been a country musical organi- 
zation which had held a yearly festival in some town of 
the county. For a number of years this had been ne- 
glected and no sessions had been held. In these years 
N—— had been growing to be the largest town in the 
county, and now a few of us questioned if the old organ- 
ization could not be revived and its meetings be held 
each year inour town. This proved tobe possible. Our 
first festivals were small, cheap affairs, for we had to 
begin financially as we had begun the lecture course, but 
as we made money we hired more and better talent. It 
was soon possible to bring a good director and four good 
solo singers from Boston. Our chorus numbered from two 
hundred to three hundred singers dra wn, as were our audi- 
ences, from all over the county. Imagine what it meant 
to people who rarely if ever heard any better music than 
the anthems of their own country church choirs to hear 
the ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’ and the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ sung, and well sung, too. : 

‘““N—— to-day is one of the very brightest towns in 
New England and one of the most delightful to live in. 
It has its University Extension courses and clubs, to 
which has been added a woman’s club, good schools and 
a fine library in a good building, its country musical asso- 
ciation and a number of smaller musical societies which 
have grown from the larger ones. Best of all it has a 
charming social atmosphere, which causes people who go 
there to pay unconscious tribute when they say, as they 
almost always do, ‘I wish I lived in N——,, the people 
there are so social and so pleasant to meet.’” 


Ee 
Rules Concerning Sanitation. 


The following are suggested by Dr. C. E. Pease in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal as rules which it would be 
well for teachers to enforce: 

Absolute and minute cleanliness of the body. 

Let the children avoid close contact with each other 
so far as practicable. 

Permit no candy to be brought to school, and explain 
to pupils the reason for this prohibition. 

Have your brain forces educated to a dual power, exer- 
cising both to the utmost continually, first in ability to 
instruct, and second in ability to observe and correct. 

See to the temperature of the room, maintaining it as 
near 70° F. as possible. 

Put no wraps in a heap, nor allow them to be hung 
closely nor thrown into a heap. 
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Permit no two children to drink from one cup except 
possibly members of one family. 

Discountenance promiscuous kissing, in school life at 
least. 

Exclude all illness that you suspect may be contagious 
until satisfactory certificate is furnished by the family 
physician. 

FP 


The Cry of the Children. 


“A National Crime at the Feet of American Parents” 
is the startling title of an article by Edward Bok in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for January. The writer says that 
during the fall term of the present school year, in five 
cities of the country, more than 16,000 children were re- 
moved from the schools because their nervous systems 
were wrecked. It is added further that physicians who 
have given their lives to the study of children place the 
number whose health is shattered by overstudy at more 
than fifty thousand a year. 

Mr. Bok does not blame the teachers for this. The 
public-school teacher, especially, he says, is too often 
part of a “political machine controlled by men ignorant 
of the first principles of education. She is expected to 
cram a specified amount of book-learning into the heads 
of an immense class within a given time” and she knows 
that she must obey orders. 

“The most rapid growth in the human brain takes 
place during the first seven years of a child’s life,” con- 
tinues Mr. Bok. “That is a settled fact. Hence, all 
that is required at this period is simply to direct into the 
right channels this outpouring of natural mental energy, 
and to nourish the body properly to stand the strain of 
rapid mental and physical growth. Therefore, no child 
should be sent to school before the age of seven. For- 
tunately, this is becoming the general rule. But where 
it is not, it should be. 

“During the second seven years of a child the brain 
growth begins to slacken. It was planned by nature 
that between the years of seven and fifteen the child 
should have rest—not rest which will stop all mental 
and physical growth, of course, for when growth ceases 
in the natural or physical world, decay begins ; but the 
child’s pace should be checked so as to allow him to re- 
cover from the strain which his system has just under- 

one. 

“But what really happens to the average child at the 
age of seven? Is he given this period of rest? Verily, 
no! He enters the school-room and becomes a victim 
of long hours of confinement—the first mental application, 
mind you, that the child has ever known. The nervous 
wear and tear begin; the child is fairly launched upon 
his enjoyment of the great educational system of Amer- 
ica. 
“The child is made to study far, far beyond his phys- 
ical strength, and consequently his mental good. Into 
what nature planned should be a period of rest, a time 
of moderate study, an immense amount of learning is 
crammed which is absolutely valueless because one-tenth 
of it is not absorbed, and the child is physically injured. 
The noonday meal is hastily eaten for fear of “tardy” 
marks, or to make time for recess in the playground. 
The child goes back to another two hours in. the schgol- 
room when his mind has lost its freshness, and is given 
another dose of the cramming system, and of the bad 
air, which in the average school-room is enough to sicken 
any one who enters it from the street. 

“Special systems of ‘marks’ which amount to prizes, 
are started, serving only to overstimulate the preternat- 
urally bright child, who needs relaxation most of all, and 
to discourage the child who happens to be below the 
average of intelligence. It is cramming, cramming, 
cramming! A certain amount of ‘ ground must be gone 
over,’ as it is usually called. Whether the child is ne 
ically able to work the ‘ground’ does not enter into the 
question. 

“And we do not stop even there ! 
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“The poor children are compelled to carry home a pile 
of books to study, usually after supper, and just before 
going to bed! And that is about the most barbarous 
part of the whole system. 

“*Oh,’ but say our educators, ‘we do not give children 
home lessons until they reach certain grades. And then 
we regulate their study periods. More than two hours 
of home study in any grade is forbidden. We do not 
allow it.’ Allow it? Bah! How can hours regulate a 
child’s study ? What one child will learn in one hour 
another may be unable to absorb in three! And if a 
child has certain lessons to learn, and is slow to conquer 
them, does he regulate the study by the clock? No, no! 
The fault lies not there ; the remedy is not to be found 
there. If it is thought that independent study at home 
is more effective than study in school, then the school 
hours must be so shortened as to give the child a study 
hour at home in the afternoon, so that his play hours 
may not be curtailed. 

“It is unreasonable to expect a child between the ages 
of seven and fifteen to devote more than four hours each 
day to school work, and these four hours should include 
an hour of study either at school or at home, as seems 
most advisable. 

“The solution of the home-study question is simple 
enough when common sense is applied to it. No child 
under fifteen years of age should be given any home 
study whatever by his teachers. He should have not 
more than from one hour to four of schooling each day, 
the hours increasing with his years. Outside of school 
hours he should have at least three hours of play. 

“After fourteen the brain has another period of rapid 
development, with special increase of the higher faculties. 
If too much strain has not been put upon brain and body 
during the previous years, then the child begins to learn 
with beneficial effects. Four hours of schooling, then, 
is not too much, provided the child’s physical being is 
capable of it, and in time an hour of isolated study may 
be added. Butthat isenough. Five hours of brain work 
a day is the most that we should ask of our children. 
The mind cannot remain fresh after that strain. And 
even then study during evening hours should be positively 
prohibited, and the hour of isolated study be so arranged 
that the child may pass at least two hours a day in the 
open air. 

“Some educators will claim that the hours of home 
study are already arranged much as here suggested. 
But these rules, even where they do exist, go for naught 
where the pressure of lessons is so great that the child 
feels he must pursue home study in order to ‘keep up’ 
with the class and ‘pass.’ There is where the fault lies. 
The number of required studies in the vast majority of 
schools is far beyond all needs and beyond all learning 
within the time allotted for their study. The ambitious 
child, anxious to learn, and thinking that these lessons 
are necessary to a full education, takes them home and 
gives them the study there for which time is denied at 
school. There is too much given to our children to learn, 
and a great deal of it is absolutely useless to them either 

for the present or the future. 

“What to demand of our school system is the first 
step, and if a child, when he reaches the age of fifteen, 
has been taught 


To read aloud pleasantly and intelligently, 

To write legibly, 

To spell correctly, 

To express himself clearly in a letter, 

To count accurately, 

To use his mind himself, 

To-use his fingers so that his hands will be a help to him in 
earning his living— ; 
“That is all that should be expected of the child, either 
boy or girl. That is enough for seven years’ learning in 
the great formative period of life. 

“This is an urgent case of demand for reform. Neg- 
lect has already worked untold injury. The accusation 
should no longer be possible that the American father 
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and mother look on with stolid indifference as their child 
is being permanently crippled by a cramming system of 
education which is a disgrace—a stinging rebuke to 
American parentage. It is time to halt; high time to 
do something.” 

FP 


Reading Among the Poor. 


The New York Evening Post has been investigating 
the character of books read by the inhabitants of the 
city’s tenement houses. Some interesting data have been 
gathered from the Free Circulating and other libraries 
from which books can be taken without. expense to the 
readers. “It has been found,” says the writer, “that 
the best works of the standard authors are in constant 
use, and a greater proportion of works other than fiction 
is called for in these neighborhoods than in those occu- 
pied by people with larger means.” Of the foreign ele- 
ment, the Hebrews form the largest class of readers. 
The writer adds : 

“The most striking fact in connection with the read- 
ing of the poorer people is the number of children who 
call for books. They constitute about three-quarters of 


-the patrons of the free libraries in the poor districts ; a 


larger proportion of the whole number of readers than 
anywhere else in the city. Wherever a new circulating 
library has been opened among the poorer people, its 
readers have at first been almost altogether children, who 
draw the parents in by degrees. 

“To the public schools is ascribed most of the credit 
for the interest which the children take in reading. The 
schools encourage, and to a certain extent require, the 
use of books from the circulating libraries in connection 
with the school work, while the effort to interest the 
pupils in the nation and its history seems to be meeting 
with much success.” : 

One of the persons in charge of the library at the 
University Settlement, Rivington and Eldridge streets, 
says that “the Russian and Polish Hebrews, by whom the 
library is chiefly patronized, are remarkable readers, es- 
pecially the children. Altho not more than ten per cent. 
of the older people can read English, more than three- 
fourths of the young folks can. The girls read Sophie 
May, Susan Coolidge, and as they grow older Charles 
Reade, Miss Mulock, Miss Alcott, and Marion Crawford. 
The boys as a rule prefer works of history or biography. 
In reading fiction they look for stories of adventure and 
of city life. They like the Henty books, Trowbridge’s 
Stories, and Sir Walter Scott. Mark Twain and other 
humorous writers are surprisingly popular with boys 
about fourteen years of age.” 





“a ; eo 
James R. Inch, LL.D., Superintendent of Education for the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
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Doing for Others. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, well known as a man of wealth, 
declares that no man should pursue wealth or fame as an 
end. “The real advantage of wealth,” he says, “is that 
it enables you to do so much for others.” This is the 
reason why the teacher, outside of the noisy currents of 
the world, with no chance for either fame or wealth, is 
still a happy man—‘“he is doing so much for others.” 
And he is doing what money cannot do; building man 
into a finer image than he would be without the teacher’s 
plastic hand. 


A Common Meeting Ground. 


- There has been trouble in Piermont, N. Y., and 
McDonald, Pa., over the question of religious exercises 
at the opening of school. This difficulty is repeated 
again. and again.- The school is the gathering ground 
for children of every form of religious belief, and it is 
absolutely necessary that whatever offends citizens should 
be omitted. If the people want reading of the Bible, 
well and good; let that be done without comment. If, 
however, there are objections, let even this go. It is the 
business of the parents and the churches to look after 
the children’s religious instruction. The common school 
must really be the common school. 
a 


_ General Wood Pays for his Papers. 


"That General Leonard Wood would prove a most effi- 
cient governor-general of Cuba was taken for granted by 
those who knew his sterling character and unusual exec- 
utive ability. But the rapid growth of his popularity in 
the West Indies is nevertheless surprising. Here is a 
straw that may give some clue to the situation. When 
General Wood arrived at Havana he at once subscribed 
for all the local newspapers and gave instructions that 
bills for the same were to be presented to him personally 
every month-in order to insure prompt payment. One of 
the papers says this'is the first time a governor-general 
has ever offered to pay for a paper. _ 

Years ago (?) it was the custom of educational officials 
never to order an educational paper, on the assumption 
that they iknew all they would ever be called upon to 
know, and'that whatever new ideas there might be out- 
side of them, especially regarding education, they could 
well afford! to do without. An agent reports that on re- 
questing a superintendent to subscribe he was told that 
there was no need for this, as enough sample copies were 


_ ordered td keep his office in touch with current educa- 


tional thought. 

But the'superintendent who follows the example of the 
former goyernors-general of Cuba in professional lines is 
going the'way of : ‘the Dode.. The modern school prin- 
cipal and superintendent—the “rank and file” have 
always g sabpotibed—regards it as-his duty td subscribe to 





at leadt-one good educational journal which faithfully 
portrays new phases of progress and presents the best 
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educational thought. Yes, even members of school 
boards have become subscribers, and there are among 
them—even among board presidents—many Leonard 
Woods. 

Sr 


Supt. Dutton’s Promotion. 


The eleetion of Supt. S. T. Dutton, of Brookline, 
Mass., as head of the department of school administration 
at Teachers college, is cause for genuine satisfaction to 
all who recognize the potential outlook for the new office, 
It would be difficult—if possible—to find an educator so 
uniquely qualified for the peculiar demands of the place. 
His success at Brookline, aside from the splendid results 
achieved and the movements carried to a happy fruition, 
must be ascribed in a large measure to his personality 
which appealed to the individuality of that em-Bostoned 
town; and this will prove a power in the new position 
also. His chief characteristic is probably a firm belief 
in the perfectibility of the public school 4s a social fac- 
tor. With it is associated alertness to discern what is 
best for the promotion of child education in the direction 
of the best of modern ideals. He was among the first to 
apply a practical plan for securing parental co-operation 
with schools of all grades, convinced that but little fur- 
ther progress was possible without this. The work of the 
Brookline Education Society has been described in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL at various times. The association is 
composed of parents and citizens, numbering nearly a 
thousand members. The Brookline training class for 
college graduates is another monument to his wise edu- 
cational forethought. 

Mr. Dutton is a native of Hillsborough, N. H., and a 
graduate of Yale, class of 73. He was principal of the 
high school ‘at South Norwalk, and of the Eaton gram- 
mar school in New Haven. In 1882 he became superin- 
tendent of schools in the latter city and soon won 
reputation as a thoughtful, progressive leader. He was 
one of that group of advancing men who recognized the 
great ideas underlying the ‘“‘ Quincy experiment.” The 
latter departure was undertaken in 1878 under the val- 
iant leadership of Col. Parker. The little village of 
Quincy was raised from a very ordinary plane to the dis- 
tinction of an educational Mecca. The radical modifica- 
tions in the courses of study and the new ideas infused 
into the methods of teaching attracted the attention of 
educators who had been waiting and hoping for better 
things for the schools. 

Those familiar with the educational history of the past 
twenty years will remember the stern objection made to 
the methods pursued by Col. Parker. It required no 
small amount of courage in a superintendent to admit 
that he believed in those, discoveries in 1880-1885. In 
Boston it was believed by many that the new ideas would 
be laughed from the face of the earth. But the cause 
was too serious and the ideas too full of truth to disap- 
pear under the battery of sneers. 

Supt. Dutton found at New Haven the conservatism 
and indifference in elementary school. matters usually 
surrounding a college in a small city,-and which form a 
bar to the adoption of any such ideas as emanated from 
Quincy. Brookline, however, appreciated the man who 

ept his mind open for the reception of new ideas and 
continued his search for educational truth. Under Mr, 
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Dutton’s efficient direction the schools of the latter place 
have risen to the highest degree.of prosperity. We con- 
gratulate Teaclers college on its selection. 

a 


What the Schools Should Give. 


When Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer talks on educational 
subjects she usually gives her hearers thoughts that they 
can carry away. In a recent address she says: 

“The other day I was watching some girls making 
bread in a cooking school. I thought I had never seen 
such triumph as I saw in the eyes of those who made 
the best bread. Many of our boys and girls are dream- 
ing that they can be triumphant and heroic if they could 
paint a picture or write a poem, or if they could play on 
the violin so exquisitely, but none of them, even if their 
childish dreams were realized, could have attained greater 
happiness than those who had learned for the first time 
to make the most perfect loaf of bread, or the most ex- 
quisite glass of jelly, or she who learns how to trim her 
hat with daintiness, or makes her new dress charmingly, 
and in good taste. She also is a poet and anartist. We 
need to teach our boys and girls this, They are hungry 
for it.” 

. Mrs. Palmer says that the teacher who did most for 
her had just one row of books, When a pupil of the 
little country school was particularly good he was allowed 
to take home one of these books to read. They were 
not dainty books of the modern sort, she adds, but the 
children were delighted to get a chance to read them. 
They aroused a love of books. 

In Mrs. Palmer’s opinion the schools are supported for 
two things. In the first place the boys and girls have a 
right to training that will enable them to wrestle with 
the problems of the future and will fit them for the hard 
service to come. We want them also “to be capable of 
enjoyment, and it is a greatly added element of their 


‘Capacity for joy if they love noble books, and if they love - 


the lovely world into which you have brought their young 
lives. If they love beauty ; if they love their fellow men, 
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they will be happy and they will be good, and Sher will 
have a sense of joy that nothing can take away.” 

Dr. Henry Barnard inetd his eighty-ninth birthday on 
Wednesday of this week. All hail to the sturdy pioneer 
in American common school education! He has. beén 
granted the privilege of seeing the gratifying results of 
many of the reforms to whose inauguration he devoted 
his whole energy and all he possessed. May he’ be spared 
to see the new century well under way. 


The New York city teachers ‘have at last received their 
December salaries, and the outlook for prompter’ pay- 
ment in the future is encouraging. Meanwhile’ the 
teachers’ association, under the lead of Dr. Ettinger, is 
putting forth every effort to secure oquante ae 
of the salary lists. “ 





Col. Albert D. Shaw, commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, recently gave high praise to a natable 
public school of. New York city. 

Pres. Ayers, of the University of ‘Cincinnati, has ‘un- 
dertaken the stupendous task of reorganizing his faculty 
from top to bottom. We wish him all success. To the 
members of the college faculty we suggest the dignified 
support of their president’s honest endeavors. -We hope 
that there is no truth in the newspaper reports Which 
suggest that the sentiment of trades unionism is being 
advocated, to the effect that if not all are re-appointed 
not one must accept a place. Nothing will be gained by 
any display of sulkiness. ; 

Editor Bok gives in the Ladies’ Home Journal a. series 
of indictments of the public school under the- guise of re- 
proaching parents. Many of his strictures are well taken, 
but there are so many exaggerations and misrepresenta- 
tions that his article will fail to carry the Weight it might 
have done. A more specific criticism of his poremcnney: 
will be given in these columns next week. 





Educational Articles in Current 
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Magazines. 
Changing Temper of Modern Thought. 
—R.M..Wenley. Lducational Review. 
Educative Power of Interest——Dr. Wil- 


helm Ostermann. LZducational Founda- 
tions 


ae the Mental Powers of 
Young Children.—M. V. O'Shea. Cosmo- 
politan. 


Grammar School Instruction. George 
P, Brown. -Home and School Education. 

Horticultural Education in the Schools. 
—F. M. Powell. . Child-Study Monthly. 

Impressions of American Education.— 
David Salmon. Educational Review. 

Booker T. Washington and His Work.— 
WS. Scarborough. Education. . 

Military Drill and Discipline i in Schools, 
Werner's Magazine, 

National Crime at the Feet of Ameri- 
can Parents.—Edward Bok, Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Public School System of ‘Chicago.—Z. 
B. Andrews... Education, 

.Reform in Theological Education. —W. 
D. Hyde. Atlantic Monthly. 

R. H. Quick.—Charles F. Thwing. Adx- 
cational Review. - 














Some Defects of the Kindergarten.— 








PLAN OF ADVANCE ON LADYSMITH. 


G, Stanley Hall. Serum. 
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Hard Fighting in Natal. 


During the past week the movement of Gen. Buller’s 
forces for the relief of Ladysmith has been in progress. 
Before this the position of the respective armies was as 
fotiows : Gen. White, with about 10,000 men{was shut 
up in Ladysmith encircled by a line of Boers on the sur- 
rounding hills. Sixteen miles to the south, at the Tugela 
river, the Boer entrenchments extended for about six- 
teen miles, beginning north of the river and west of Col- 
enso and continuing south of that river and east of that 
town. Gen. Buller’s army faced them at and near Chev- 
eley, a few miles south of the river. 

The problem was to get a relieving force to Ladysmith. 
The Boer position was too strong to attack in front, and 
so Gen. Warren was sent around to the west to turn the 
enemy's flank. This force crossed the-river at Potgieter’s 
drift and a point further west. At Acton Holmes the 
British struck a main road, while Lord Dundonald with 
the cavalry maneuvered to cut off the Boers’ communica- 
tions. Gen. Warren began to work his way eastward 
toward Ladysmith, fighting at every step. 

Heavy fighting took place on Saturday and Sunday, 
Jan. 20 and 21, the Boers contesting every foot of the 
ground, but were driven back several miles under the 
heavy artillery fire. 

The probability is that Ladysmith has been or shortly 
will be, relieved. It is said that Gen. Buller is trying to 
cut the Boer forces in two. In that case their army 
might be placed in a perilous position. On the other 
hand the movement is not without an element of great 
danger for the British, The campaign is therefore a 
most important one. 


Sent the First Telegram. 


Mrs. Roswell Smith, who sent the first telegraphic 
message for Prof. S. F. B. Morse, died at her home near 
New York city, January 21, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Her maiden name was Ellsworth, and her father 
was the first commissioner of patents and a college friend 
of Prof. Morse. When the bill was passed thru Congress 
authorizing the line between Baltimore and Washington, 
it was Miss Ellsworth that carried the news to the in- 
ventor, and he promised she should send the first message. 
She wrote down “ What hath God wrought!” and these 
words were sent from Washington to Baltimore in the 
dot and line alphabet. Her husband was the founder of 
the Century Magazine. 


The Talk of Mediation. 


The arrival of Charles E. Macrum, former U. S. consul 
at Pretoria, at Paris aroused considerable interest. He 
announced that he brought no message from the republic 
to Dr. Leyds, the Transvaal’s agent in Europe. In re- 
gard to the alleged proposals for peace, which rumor 
connects with Mr. Macrum’s journey from Pretoria to 
Washington, he would say nothing. It is said that all 
attempt at mediation, whether thru President McKinley 
or the king of the Belgians, have no chance of success 
unless asked for from Downing street as well as Pretoria. 


Thomas Moore’s Harp. 


There has arrived in New York from Dublin the harp 
of Thomas Moore, the Irish poet. It is owned by Marie 
Glover-Miller, the soprano soloist of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. When Thomas Moore wag en- 
gaged to supply fit words to the old Irish melodies he 
used this harp. His ballads “Go Where Glory Waits 
Thee,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” “The Harp That 
Once Thru Tara’s Halls,” and others were fitted to 
airs thru the medium of the harp. When, in 1800, 
Moore found himself the social lion in London’s fashion- 
able drawing rooms he used this harp. 

The harp is about three feet in height and weighs per- 
haps ten pounds. It has a gracefully curved front pillar. 


Its compass comprises thirty notes, tuned in the key of G. 


England’s Great Art Critic Dead. 

John Ruskin, one of the greatest authors of the Vic- 
torian era, passed away on January 20. With Carlyle 
and Newman he formed a great trinity that made the 
deepest impression on men of the last generation and 
were almost dictators in art, in morals, and in the con- 
duct of life. 

Ruskin, the prose poet of nature, was born on Febru- 
ary 8, 1819, in a smoky suburb of the London he de- 
spised. His father, who was a wine merchant, often took 
the boy. with him in his tours about the country, and it is 


said that the glimpses of cathedrals, castles, and abbeys. 


he thus obtained had much to do in cultivating the loye 
for architecture for which he was afterwards so noted, 
In 1832 his parents took him on a tour thru Switzer- 
land and Italy, where he continued the observation of 
architecture begun among the cathedrals of England, 
and for the first time recognized the incomparable splen- 
dor of ancient art. Entering Christ church, Oxford, in 
1886, he soon became known as a writer on art and a 
poet of considerable merit. 

His first important work, “Modern Painters,” was 
issued in 1843. It compared the painters of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries with the modern Eng- 
lish school, much to the disadvantage of the latter. Its 


eloquence and charm of style arrested the attention at 


once; its theories were loudly decried and as loudly en- 
dorsed. The younger and more progressive minds were 
all on Ruskin’s side. Other volumes of “Modern -Paint- 
ers” were issued later that urged a return to nature and 
all her moods and phases in preference to ideal visions of 
what she occasionally might or ought to appear. 

Many other works appeared in the interval, chief 
among these the “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 1849; 
“Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds,” an essay on 
the Church of England, 1851 and “‘The Stones of Ven- 
ice,” three volumes, 1851-’63. The latter is, next to 
“Modern Painters,” the greatest of Ruskin’s works. 
Some of his noblest work, however, is embodied in the 
short lectures which he published in book form under the 
titles of “Sesame and Lilies,” “The Ethics of the Dust,” 
“The Crown of Wild Olive,” and “ The Queen of the Air.” 

Later in life Ruskin entered the field of political econ- 
omy and social reform; he sought to show his country- 
men the condition of their morals in labor, trade, art, 
and the whole structure of society. He made the scof- 
fers pause when he pointed out the ruin that must follow 
the debasement of the skilled laborer, the corruption of 
the artist, and the apotheosis of trade. 


Revolt in the Island of Negros. 

The difficulty the Americans are having in establish- 
ing a civil government in the Philippines is shown by the 
recent outbreak in theisland of Negros. Last November 
self-government was inaugurated there with much cere- 
mony. Lately it was found that a revolt wae started by 
the leading men who were then installed in office. Eleven 
of these officials have been lodged in jail on a charge of 
plotting treason. It is believed that these men will be 
expelled from the island. 


Decease of R. D. Blackmore. 

The death of Richard Doddridge Blackmore, an English 
novelist and poet, occurred at London, January 21. He 
was a graduate of Oxford and practiced law for some 
time but deserted that profession for the more attractive 
one of letters. His first successful novel, in fact the 
one on which his fame chiefly rests, was “ Lorna Doone,” 
a work which did not attract attention until long after 
its publication. After a time it suddenly sprang into 
notoriety, and has since passed thru many editions. 
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Classes for Defective Children in London. 








The public “board schools” provided by the great city 
of London are excellent, but they are comparatively few 
and much overcrowded, and they only cover the primary 
grades. The people are provided no higher education at 
public expense, and the teaching of the poorer classes 
ends at the age of fourteen, when the law can keep them 
no longer from the factories and workshops. The mid- 
dle and upper strata of the people will not send their 
children to the board schools, so that the advantage of 
the intermingling of classes, such as we have in America, 
is lost. 

I was fortunate to have an opportunity for observation 
and practice in the particular branch of the board schools 
known as the “Special System for Defective Children.” 
Some five years ago, my aunt, Miss Zimmerman, was 
given a handful of wretched little children, all handi- 
capped in their mental, physical, and moral equipment, 
with whom to experiment. The results were satisfying. 
She has produced no wonders, but she has taught many 
a child, born with an instinct for crime and vice, how to 
earn an honest livelihood, and if their education ended 
almost as soon as they had learned to spell their own 
names, there have been at least so many less to burden 
the overcrowded jails, almshouses, or lunatic asylums. 
There are now many of these classes in the worst parts 
of London. 

The children of my aunt’s own class were twenty-four 
in number, the dirtiest, most unkempt, miserable little 
beings I ever saw. With the exception of two little girls, 
twin sisters, they were all shamefully abused by brutal 
parents. Some of them were deaf; most of them had 
vicious tempers and an innate tendency to steal anything 
they could lay hands upon; some were simply stupid, 
others physically deformed and too delicate to keep up 
with stronger children. The little girls already men- 
tioned were poorly clothed, but were kept clean and tidy 
by their mother, a good woman who sold cockles and lim- 
pets at a stall on Kingsland High street. Their defect, 
as my aunt put it, was that they were “born twins,” with 
but one brain between them.” . 

One of the greatest difficulties which has to be con- 
tended with is truancy. Parents keep their.children at 
home to work, and time and time again the little ones 
have been caught selling flowers in the streets. Shrewd 
and cunning by nature, it is difficult to win their confi- 
dence sufficiently to bring about the best results. 

Most of the instruction is manual in character. The 
idea is not to make the children anything more than ser- 
vants, but.to make them at least useful in that sphere. 
The girls are taught laundry work, the boys carpentering 
and basket weaving. All are taught sewing with coarse 
wool on. scrim, bead work, macrame cording, etc., and as 
much of reading and writing as they can master. They 
are taught to compute with the complicated English cur- 
rency ; the intricate system of shillings and pence is an 
obstacle, for few of the children come to school with any 
idea of the value of money beyond a farthing. 

Geography and history are sealed books ; in the lives 
they have to live these would be of little avail. Stories 
are always in demand and a promise of one at the-end of 
the day assists greatly in the teacher's work. 

Much kindergarten material is used—mat weaving, 
stick layi g gift boxes, and imitative play, instruct and 

divert the ¢ ildren. The school system demands instruc- 
tion in Scripture, which the teachers themselves consider 
both futile and absurd considering the mental condition 
of the pupils. Another difficulty lies in the fact that 
scareély any of the children are properly fed, and much 
of the inattention and stupidity is due to the fact. that 
they lack food: My aunt puts aside a small part of 
her salary to aid in this matter, and she generally orders 
a large pan of suet pudding every other day, at noon, 
which is given to the most-needy children. It is plain, 
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wholeseme, and strengthgiving, and long experience hag 
taught that without some such assistance the efforts 
spent upon the children are practically lost. Similar 
charity is the soup-ticket system. These tickets are sold 
to teachers and persons likely to use them to advantage 
for two and six pence (about. sixty cents) for thirty. Each 
soup ticket entitles the bearer toa pint of nourishing 
broth, and unfortunately a whole family often profits by 
the necessity of one child. 


Play has to be taught. The children have no idea of . 


games, are extremely destructive of toys, and need vigi- 
lant watching all the time. They are given a few calis- 
thenic exercises which are carried out with surprisingly 
good results considering.the material in the classes and 
the difficulty of organizing the children at all. 

As a rule there are no pupil-teachers sent to the spe- 
cial classes for the children are too difficult for beginners. 
The slightest unfamiliarity in dress.or manner causes in- 
stant comment, and it was not strange that I was at first 
a curiosity. They touched my dregs, shoes, ornaments. 
They twitched my hair slyly—I had it hanging in a long 
braid,—and. the little girls asked pityingly if I “wasn’t 
never going to frizz it or do it up in a bun, or a roll, or 
nothing ?” After they became used to me and found I 
could play their games and tell new stories, they were a 
little manageable. But it was a memorable day when 
my aunt allowed me to have charge of the class alone for 
a day. She was taking some of the children to the coun- 
try, for a two weeks’ stay, provided by a fund for that 
purpose, and it was necessary to see them safely to their 
destination. 

All my winter’s experience with my aunt seemed to 
avail little when she was gone; they were fairly quiet 
until they refused to believe my assertions that “teach- 
er” would soon be back, but as the noon hour approached 
chaos reigned. The boys tore dowm every picture or 
piece of exhibition work they could reach, and bullied 
the girls, till I reluctantly called the principal and with 
her permission sent them home early. 

One of the greatest rewards that can be offered to 
these little slum children for good werk is to be asked 
to “teacher's” for tea. It is an important event which 
happens about once a month, and only the very, very 
good can go. 

“Teacher” provides a great quantity of good thick 
bread and butter and bread and marmalade, tea, and 
sometimes even cakes. Most of the children are washed 
for the occasion, and amid great excitement rags are 
pinned up and untidy locks smatted back. The little 
twin girls always crimp their hair when they go to teach- 
er’s for tea, and appear conscious of their added glory 
the whole afternoon. The favorite digh is bread and 
butter. Real butter is unknown to the children except 
at teacher’s, while marmalade and jam are sometimes— 
on feast days—seen at home. They eat in silence, for 
they are taught never to speak at table. 

After tea “teacher” plays some of the hand organ 
tunes, and then the little grotesque, misshapen bodies sud- 
denly acquire an incredible grace and the children dance 
gleefully as‘long as the teacher will play. 

My:aunt adopted a little girl of thirteen a short time 
before I arrived in England. She was very deaf and af- 
flicted with persistent untruthfulness even in the small- 
est things. She was perfectly ignorant and disinclined 
to exert herself when she first came; dirty, untidy, and 
troublesome. She continued in school with the rest of 
the class, but at home was taught all sorts of simple 


_ things about the house, especially in the kitchen. When 


I left, Ada was a transformed child ; fairly intelligent and 
shining with cleanliness. She could build 4 fire, cook a 
few simple dishes, and reveled in cleanipg pots and 
washing. The laundry class was her partigular delight. 
Consultation with a physician remedied her hearing some- 
what, and the girl will make at least a willing and neat,if 
unskilled maid, instead of spending her life in a workhouge 
in squalid ignorance and drudgery. ELvia HARWooD. 
Normal College, New York City. 
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Che Educational Outlook. 


“Conditions of Apperception. © 


», Atthe monthly meeting ef the teachersof Middleboro, Mass. 
held on January 12, 1900, under the leadership of Supt. Asher 
J: Jacoby the subject of apperception: was presented for dis- 








- cussion. The-outline prepared by Supt. Jacoby and sent to 


‘his teachers some time before the meeting contains so many val- 


uable study hints and suggestions for a thoughtful review that. 


they are given here in full: 


Study the articles on this subject in the October and Novem- 
ber numbers‘of the Lducational Foundations. They are taken 


from Lange’s *‘ Apperception.” a. book which every teacher 
should read. 


1, What is apperception ? 


2. What important factors determine the nature of a mental 


assimilation? « 
3. Define the terms object and subject of apperception. 
at eae does a perception or idea beeome an object of apper- 
ception r 
5. What is recognition? Illustrate. 
6, What constitutes an act of learning? Illustrate: ’ 
7. Whereis the present mental store always confronted by that 
which is relatively new? 
8. Of what should the related perceptions which form the ob- 
ject .of apperception consist? , on 
g. Discuss: ‘‘ The more time is allowed for the sharp appre- 
hension and. differentiation of the various parts of the new, the 
more thoroly apperception is accomplished.”—Lange. 
10. Why do solemn things impress the mind so powerfully ? 
ir, ‘* Among.the groups of ideas awakened by perception, that 
always beedmes the subject of apperception which for the time 


being displays the greatest power.”—Lange. Upon what does . 


this power depend? Illustrate. 

12. What éauses produce ‘‘narrrow-mindedness™ ? 

13. If apperception is to be thoro and accurate, the object of 
apperception must meet with what kind of ideas? 

14. Discuss. the importance of the masses of ideas having the 
right relation to one another. : 

15. Show by illustrations the significance of the whole mental] 
and emotional condition for the process of mental assimilat; > 

16, Whatis the most favorable condition for apperception ? =" 

17. What-part does the will play in active apperception? . 

18. Discuss the value of ‘‘functional dispositions” toward the 
renewal of, an excitation in the process of apperception. 

ig: What effect does a weakened body or fatigue have upon the 
process ofapperception ? Why? 


20, What practical conclusions have you drawn from your con-. 


sideration of the conditions of apperception? 


a A Clean Sweep. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The condition under which Mr. Howard 


Ayers accepted the presidency of the University of Cincinnati 
was that he should be allowed to make a clean sweep of the 
faculty.. For years there has been constant bickering and 


~ jealousy among the professors. Pres. Ayers believes that the 


only way to cleanse the Augean stable is thru a wholesale in- 
vailadiale: ‘ He has, accordingly, introduced into the board of 
directors a recommendation that all the professorships in the 
college be declared vacant after June 1, 1900. 
Pres: Ayers came from the University of Missouri, where he 
- held the professorship of biology. e is a man of great 
physical and mental vigor. 


. -  Suecess of Cooking Classes. 

Lynn, Mass.—The experiment of teaching cooking to girls 
of theeighth grade has proved so successful in this city that a 
demand has come from the Parrott-street school for the-estab- 
lishment of a similar kitchen for the convenience of East Lynn 
pupils. Instruction is now being given to about 300 girls grouped 
into twenty classes. Mrs. May Sheldon, of the Lynn school 
board, to whose efforts the introduction of the instruction in 
cooking is due, will use her influence in the board to secure an 
apprepriation for the East Lynn district. 


Echoes of the Missouri Meeting. 


’ 
thee 


JEFFERSON City, Mo.—Some of the resolutions adopted by ° 


the ‘Missouri State Teachers’ Association are worth noting. 
It was the sense of the association that it should encourage all 


carefully drawn plans. for the gradual introduction of manual. 


training for boys and household economy for girls into the 
seventh and higher pace of all public and private schools. 
Where public school funds are lacking, it is recommended 


,, that soa be made to private persons for the means of mak- 


ing 2 inning in this direction. ' 
<*,The association declared itself in favor of legislation that 
-Skall-prohibit school boards from employing teachers relatéd 


_.fthem by blood or marriage. ~ A plank was inserted’ calling 


ood roads that thereby the schools made be made acces- 
stDJe to all the children of Missouri. Another important clause 
related to the raising of academic standards in the normal 


‘sch8ols. - : 


. The turning down of Mr. Oliver Stigall for the presidency 
still-eontinues to be the subject of talk. Mr. a is winnin 
golden opinions by the dignified manner in which he has treate 


his defeat. Of his opponent he said in.an interview’ “ Dr. 
Black is one of the biggest-hearted and most brainy men in the 
state. The yey of Chillicothe fell.in love with him when we 
had him wi 


us two years ago, and we have already invited 
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him to deliver our address in June. There is not a bigger man 
in the state.” 


Supt. Dutton’s Lecture. / 


“The By-products of Education ” was the subject of a talk 
given on January 17, by Supt. S. T. Dutton, of Brookline, 
Mass., before the Graduates’ Club, of Teachers college. 

The lecture was a forcible presentation of an analogy from 
the world of industry. As everybody knows, one of the re- 
markable features of modern industry is the by-product sys. 
tem, thru-which countless products which. formerly went to 
waste are now utilized. Formerly, in the manufacture of gas, 
coke was the only by-product saved. Now there are over 
twenty, all of great commercial value. Once cotton-seed wasa 
great nuisance’on the plantation. Now it has a distinct com. 
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’ Supt. S. T. Dutton; of Brookline, Mass., 3 
Who has been elected as head of the department of school ad-, 
ministration at Teachers College, Columbia University, and will 
probably assume his new duties next fall. : 


mercial value and supplies us with a number of valuable food; 
preparations. Again, in agriculture the cornstalk, which used 
to be almost worthless, has turned out to have some twenty-six 
by-products, with the result that the Western farmer is to-day 
disposing of the standing stalks at six-dollars per acre. It is 
said that the by-products of the slaughter-house are more valu- 
able than the meat itself. A Rae 

Now, modern education has been confronted with precisely 
the same problem; it must learn to utilize the by-products of 
education. Certain main lines of education have already been‘ 
pretty well worked out; the old education was efficient enough 
in many essential respects. The problem of this generation 
has been to utilize educational waste, 


Saving the Child’s Sensitiveness. 


’ One valuable product which in all the history of the race has 
gone to waste is the sensitiveness of the child. There: has al- 
ways been ignorant waste of affectien, confidence, and ambi- 
tion. The process of saving this sensitiveness saves much 
else. If the child is kept sensitive and is further reared in an, 
atmosphere of beauty and truth, the response will be that of a 
beautiful character. The treatment of pupils in masses leads 
to waste of the delicate quality of sensitiveness; the best 
schools of to-day, like the most refined homes, do everything- 
in their power to conserve it. . ; ; ee 

The practical basis of this conservation is mutual trust be- 
tween pupil and teacher. Where there is confidence there af- 
fection will grow up. 6 


The Economy of Manual Training. : 


One need. only mention the products'saved:by manual train- 
ing. This is the establishment of a proper co-ordination 6f in- 
tellectual and muscular. - Of-even greater-importance is: the 
conservation of interest. Fruitful labor is discovered to be the 
greatest joy of life, The habits formed in-the shop are a most 
important by-product; they become a main prodtect in after 
life. They often open to the youth the door of opportunity. 

Especially important is the school cultivation of.these habits 
of readiness and ryote f in these days when a. majority of 
children are being reared in towns and citiés.. The’ country 
boy does not to the same extent néed mantal training; he gets 
it on the farm, where he leatns' to'do numberless chi igs that, 
make for self-reliance'and power. of initiative.: It is the city 
boy who. especially requires shop-work, and the city girl who 
ought to have trainmg in sewing and household economy. 

: ‘Economic Value of Imagination,  ‘ ~ . 

‘Some great Rei g are utilized thru the training of the: 
imagination, Recently the best known business man of Bos- 
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_ton was asked what quality of mind was, in his opinion, most 
conducive. to success in business. . He unhesitatingly replied, 
_«Jmagination.” Only thru the exercise of imagination can 
eat commercial and industrial enterprises be brought to pass. 
The old-time education made no effort to check the waste of 
imaginative power. é; 
- On the social side there has been great waste in the direction 
of'self-government. In the midst of American democracy the 
“school has continued to be a: despotism, Voluntary good con- 
duct on the part of pupils has rarely been cultivated. Even to- 
day half the schoo superintendents of the country, in esti- 
“mating the value of a teacher’s discipline, do not take into ac- 
‘count the means by which the teacher’secures good order. If 
the pupils appear to béhave themselves properly in school, the 
teacher is marked up in discipline. ahah : 
* The'formal steps of Herbart suggest’a means for the conser- 
vation of a great number of educational by-products. ‘Thepity 
‘js that most teachers never get a working mastery of them. 
After Supt. Dutton’s lecture there was an informal discus- 
‘sion in which a number of the members of the Graduates’ Club 
took part.. 


Meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 


The next meeting of the Department of.Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. will be held at Chicage, February 27, <8 and 
March 1. The officers are pres., A. S. Downing, New York; 
first vice-pres., G. R. Glenn, Georgia; second vice-pres., J. 
A. Shawan, Ohio; séc’y,-C. M.. Jordan, Minnesota. The 
headquarters of the department will be at the Auditorium 
hotel. The meetings will be held in the Studebaker building, 
adjoining the Auditorium. 

The first session will be at 9.30 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
February 27.. Supt. Andrews will make the address of wel- 
come, and the president of the department will respond. The 
only paper of that session will be by Pres. Nicholas Murra 
Butler, of Columbia. university. His subject wili be “ The 
Status of Education at the Close of the Century.” Pres. 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, will probably discuss this paper. 
The afternoon session will begin at 2 o’clock, and the papers 
for discussion will be presented by Supt. Aaron Gove, of 
Denver, and Supt. Charles Gorton, of Yonkers, N.Y. In the 
evening, Walter H. Page, lately editor of the A¢/antic Monthly, 
will deliver an address. ; Le 

Wednesday, the paper of the morning will ‘be that of Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, of New York city; and in the afternoon 
Prof. Atwater, of Wesleyan university, will present a paper on 
the subject of.‘ Alcoholic Physiology and Superintendence.” 
At 3.30 the National Herbart society will meet. The evenin 

address will be presented by Pres. E. A. Alderman, of Nort 
Carolina. eine 

Thursday morning papers will be presented by State Supt. 
Frank H. Browne, of Washington, and State Supt. Harvey of 
Wisconsin. In the afternoon, papers will be read by Pres. 
John W. Cook, of the State Normal School at DeKalb, III, 
and Supt. R. E. Denfeld, of Duluth, Minn. The evening ad- 
dress will be delivered by Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the 
University of California. 

Among the superintendents who will take part in the discus- 

sion are E. Mark, Louisville, Ky.; C. N. Kendall, New 
Haven; Frank B. Cooper, Salt Lake City, Utah; Geo. B. 
‘Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; McHenry Rhodes, Frankfort, Ky. ; 
L. E. Wolfe, Kansas City, Kans.; J. M. Greenwood, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Pres. Wm. J. Milne, State Normal college, Albany; 
Borough Supt. John Jasper, New York Oe 

The Central Passenger Association, the Western Passenger 
Association, the Southeastern Passenger Association, the 
Trunk Line Association, and the New England Passenger As- 
sociation have granted a round trip rate of ong and one-third 
fare from points within their respective territories, to persons 
attending the meeting. Tickets will be good for the going trip 
Februaty 23-27, and for the return trip, on or before March 5. 

The Auditorium hotel will make the following rates to the 


‘department : 


American Plan.—Inside Rooms: One person in a room, $3.50 
each; two persons in a room, $3.00°each, Outside. Rooms: One 
person in a room, $4.00 each; two persons in a room, $3.go each. 
Rooms with Bath: One person in a room, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 each; 
two-persons in a room, $8,00, $9.00, $10.00 each. 

European Plan.—Inside Rooms: One person in a room, $2.00 


°* each; two persons in a room, $1.soeach. Outside Rooms: One 


person in a room, $3.00 each; two persons in a room, $2.00, $2.50 
each. Rooms with Bath: One person in a room, $3.00 each; two 
persons in a room, $4.co, $5,00 each. 
Price for rooms with bath depends upon size and location. 
Those desiring accommodations elsewhere, can secure the same 
by corresponding with Albert G. Lane, Assistant Superintend- 


‘ent of Schools, and Chairman of the Local Committee, Chicago. 


A Successful Parents’ Meeting. 


‘ Mr, -CLEMENS, MIcH,—Supt. S. C.. Price got out a large at- 


tendance at his parents’ meeting on January 10. It included an 
opportunity for the parents to see some of the work of the 
schools in actual e ress. Afterschool was dismissed, there 
was a meeting in the hall of the high school at which addresses 
were made by Rev. R, T. W. Webb, Rev. C. B. Steele and 
Hon. Martin Crocker. There was also a general discussion 
by teachers and. parents of the question “What Teachers May 
Reasonably Expect of Parents.’ 
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Chicago News Notes.. ° 


Chief Justice. Cartwright, of the Illinois supreme court, is 
the key to the present financial situation. If he can be induced 
to call a special session for the purpose of passing on an appli- 
cation for a writ of mandamus to compel County Clerk Knopf 
to allow the board of education. the benefit. of the full two and 
one-half per cent. of the assessed valuation; as allowed by the 

: $chool laws of the state, then some relief maybe forthcoming. 

- . Another remedy proposed is to increase the assessed valua- 
tion of the state thru the assessment of a number of large cor- 
porations which have not, under existing conditions, made any 
contributions to the finances of Illinois, notwithstanding the: 
fact that a great part of their material wealth-is in the state. ; 


Business Men Must Manage. 


_ At the last meeting of thé Cook County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the University of Illinois, 
“addressed the teachers on “ The Relationship of the Schools 
to Citizenship.” He spoke strongly in favor of business-like 
management of the school system. The’ gréatest danger, he 
‘said, is from the domination of men who’ have never managed 
- any business successfully and whose main interest seems to be 
to provide incompetents with places. No good business man 
- will tolerate in his concern people who dre without fiber and 
without preparation; yet plenty of school officials are to be 
found who have no conscienee in regard ‘to the public servanis 
they engage. The result is that the schools have little vitality, 
the teaching runs to wood,.and the whole educational system 
gains the.contempt of the community... - - be 


For Truant School. — 


Recommendations for a purest school: in Chicago -have 
‘been submitted to the board of education, by the superinten- 
dent of compulsory education. The report. reviews the opera- 
tion of the system in Boston, New York, and other cities, and 
includes valuable photographs taken by the superintendent 
during his recent tour of investigation, . Five thousand copies 
_have been printed for general distribution... ; 

The superintendent advises the purchase of a site in the 
suburbs, away from the smoke and dust of the city. He prefers 
the open dormitory rather than the one-room ak Oppor- 
tunity for military drill must be provided.- The estimated cost 
of the building is $10c,000. 


Curfew Bell Needed. 


Col. Alexander Hogeland, who started the curfew bell idea 
for cities, says that Chicago needs something of the sort. -He 
is going to ask the city council to further the project, The or- 
‘dinance will | ste that after eight o’clock in the winter 
months and after nine o’clock in summer, children under fiftéen 
years, except those who go to night. school, must be off’ the 
streets. In cities where the curfew law is ‘enforced, juvénile 
crime has been decreased sixty per cent, 


Philadelphia Schoolboys Play Aldermen. 


A novel experiment in education is being tried at. the Hol- 
lingsworth public school, and has met-with much success, says 
the Philadelphia Post. It is an attempt to instill into the 
.youthful mind the duties of citizenship as embodied in munici- 
pal government. The school is in reality a miniature munici- 
pality, the boys filling all the offices from mayor down to 
policemen. The mayor and -his appointees serve one term, 
and the policemen serve two. weeks at a time. There 
are also juvenile councilmen, presided over by a president, 
and ordinances are enacted much as they are in the larger 
council chambers in city hall, and just as much decorum 
is maintained during the sessions. One of the ordinances 
passed last term reads: “No yelling fire, playing or sitting 

-on the fire-escapes or in the side yard. No squirting of 
water or throwing snowballs. Nosling-shots.” Another ordi- 
nance says: “Cleanliness is to be observed when in the yard 
and in the school-room. Citizens must be clean.” There isa 
jail and a police court, where justice is dispensed by a juvenile 
magistrate, and one of the ordinances provides that “No boy 
shall be allowed to look into the jail windows. If he is seen 
doing so he will be arrested by the police.” Altogether there 
is every incentive for the youngsters to become conversant 
with the duties of citizenship. ; 


Drexel Institute Lectures. 


An important series of free lectures began on January: 12. 
Mr. Henry G. Spauling, of Boston, is-giving the course, which 
consists of six talks on Christian art as seen in the paintings 
of the life of Christ by the masters. . The stereopticon illustra- 
tions have been prepared with great. care, and reproduce the 
pictures with an accuracy.and a clearness never. before at- 


tained. 
Quiet in Camden. of 


Over in Camden, N. J., the high school is at last.running 
smoothly again. Mr. M. E. Scheibner last week stepped out 
of his troublous position, and left the school in charge ‘of. his 
vice-principal, Miss Clara Burroughs. ’ A successor may not be 
elected for some time. There is.a movement in favor of call- 
ing back Mr. Horatio Draper, who was deposed in favor of 
Mr. Scheibner. 








ae 
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In and Around New York City. 


The regular meeting of the Educational Council for January 
was held last Saturday morning. The discussion on “ Home 
Study ” was led by Prin. Baker, of the Yonkers high school. 
A full report of the discussion will be given in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next week. 


Thomas Egleston, late professor in the School of Mines of 
Columbia university died on January 17. The funeral services 
were held in Trinity church, of which Prof. Egleston had been 
a member for nearly a quarter of a century. The entire 
faculty of Celumbia and over one hundred former pupils of 
the deceased attended the services. 


On Saturday, ony 27,at 10 A. M., Mr. W. S. Perry, of 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn, will address the Prang Normal 
art class on the subject of “ The Study of Architecture in the 
Elementary Schools.” Mr. Perry’s address will be of a very 
practical nature, showing the possibilities of inspiring children 
atid youths to observe what is good both in the buildings around 
them and in historic buildings. Recent literary productions 
by Mr. Perry in connection with Mrs. Hicks show a fine sym- 
pathy with this phase of elementary art instruction in the public 
schools. His address, therefore, will be not “~ most suggest- 
ive, but very directly helpful to the work in this line. The 
meeting takes place at 3 West 18th street. 


Likelihood of New Muddle. 


A semi-official opinion of Corporation-Counsel Whalen has 
the effect of promoting nearly 1000 teachers who in past years 
have served the city as substitutes. The view of the board of 
education was that substitute service did not count; if a 
teacher had had three years’ service as a regular and two 
years’ as a substitute, she was entitled to credit for only three 
years’ work. This view Mr. Whalen does not take. He holds 
that time given by substitution must be reckoned in and that 
many teachers are on this account entitled to back pay. 

There is no money to meet such a liability. For the increases 
under the Ahearn Law $794,000 was allowed, but not with any 
contemplation of these new promotions. 


Teachers Confer on Salary Problem. 


The salary question was discussed at a special meeting of 
the teathers on January 19, at School No. 1, in Henry street. 
Dr. W.5. Ettinger, president of the Teachers’ Association, oc- 
cupied the chair. The women delegates took a prominent 


art. 
7 A schedule was worked out which, it is believed, will shortly 
be introduced into the legislature. It will have the support of 
the whole body of teachers. : 

The new proposition indorses the figures of the Ahearn 
bill so far as women teachers are concerned. That is to say 
the lowest salary will be $600; after ten years service $900, and 
$1,200 after fifteen years’ service. Women teachers of boys 
or mixed classes shall receive $60 additional. 

Male teachers are to have $900 for a minimum with an an- 
nual increase of $105 until the maximum salary of $2,160 is 
reached. 

The salaries of principals, first assistants and heads of de- 
partments are to be considered at a later meeting. 


Mr. Jasper a Victim. 


One of the victims of the late rush to get salary account set- 
tled was Mr. Jasper, borough superintendent for Manhattan, 
who caught a severe cold while working on Sunday at the old 
board of education in Grand street. The building is not heated 
on Sundays, and Mr. Jasper with his assistants had to work in 
their overcoats, with the result that Mr. Jasper has been threat- 
ened with pneumonia. 


School of Pedagogy Items. 


The translation of Ostermann’s “Interest in Relation to 
Pedagogy, made under the auspices of the New York Society 
for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy, of which several of 
the faculty of the school are members. and edited by Dean Ed- 
ward R. Shaw, has just appeared from the Kellogg press. 


Mr. R. K. Piez, of the schoel, lectured last week, Wednes- 
day. before the Teachers’ Association, of Paterson, N. J., on 
“ [llustrative Drawing.” ; 


Prof. Bdward F. Buchner read a paper, illustrated with 
charts, before the pachelagical section of the New York 
Academy of Science last Monday evening. He described a 
new cise of number visualization which he discovered last 
summer at the University Summer School. 


The annual dinner of the Society of the Doctors of Pedagogy, 
comprising alumni of the school, will be held at the Hotel St. 
Denis, on the evening of Saturday, January 27, 1900. 


The School of Pedagogy has just announced a special course 
of public lectures to ven in February and Marchat the 
Washington Square building. This course will present a broad 
discussion of important current educational topics. The 
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speakers are to be Professors Shaw, Weir, Buchner, and Judd, 
he details of subjects and dates will be announced later, 


The George Junior Republic, 


A number of society women listened recently, at the house 
of Mrs. Levi P. Morton, to an account of the youthful govern. 
ment at Freeville, N. Y. Mr. W. R. George, the founder and 
superintendent of the institution, gave many interesting details 
about his little community which now consists of about seventy 
citizens, male and female. 

The labor question, he said, has lately been attracting con. 
siderable attention at the republic. y, who was not 
especially fond of work, brought in an eight hour labor bill, 
After some debate, it passed both houses of the legislature 
and was signed by Mr. George, who, however, knew it to be a 
bad bill. On the day the bill went into force the girls worked 
steadily from eight to four, and then refused to toil longer, 
claiming that a were not legally obliged todoso. There 
was no supper. The male population was horrified and hungry, 
A special session of the legislature was convened and the now 
pny ge eight hours’ law was speedily repealed. That wasan 
end, tor the time being, of labor agitation at the republic. 


Paper on Methods of Teaching. 


The following questions in methods were given at the last 
examination for license No. I: 


Time, four hours, Illustrate some portion of yeur answers 
with drawings. 

1. The sun, that brief December day, 
Rose cheerless, over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow —— down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy— 
A portent seeming less than threat— 
It sank from sight before it set. 
A chill no coat, however stout, 
Of coarse homespun could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 

—John G. Whittier. 


(a) Select four instances in this passage in which the meaning 
may best be brought out by the use of grammatical questions. 
State the grammatical questions you would ask and give the 
answers. 

(b) Write three questions, covering points not touched on in 


(a), designed to lead the class to understand and appreciate this. . 


passage, Indicate briefly your own answers to such questions. 
2. Islip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallews; 
I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 
—Tennysonr’s ‘‘ The Brook.” 

Point out three difficulties children of the third year in school 
would be likely to find in understanding this passage. Ask three 
acer intended to elucidate these difficulties; answer them 

ourself. 

j 3. Give two suggestions for leading pupils to read with proper 
expression. Illustrate from the passages in 1 and 2. 

4. Show how you would teach beginners: 

(a) Subtraction of whole numbers, where the digit in unite’ 
place in the subtrahend exceeds that in the minuend; and 

(b) long division or cancellation. 

5. Answer either (a) o1 (b): 

(a) ‘‘In arithmetic it is well to require an approximate answer 
before any work is done. 

Give your judgment of this statement, and illustrations. 

(b) ‘‘In mathematics pupils should be given short and easy 
problems rather than long and difficult ones.” 

Give concisely your arguments for or against this position, 
with illustrations. 

6. “In geography we should begin with the human phase of 
the subject,”—Baliiet. 

(a) What other theory has been advanced with regard to the 
order of topics in teaching geography? 

(b) Indicate the steps by which, in accordance with the principle 
stated by Mr. Balliet, a child may be led to become interested in 
the location and description of foreign countries. Illustrate. 

7. (a) Describe a course of lessons on trees or on birds. 

(b) Outline one such lesson, and tell what the teacher does and 
what the pupils are expected to do in it. 

8. Answer either (a) or (b): 

(a) Outline the steps by which you would teach children to 
= pictorial representations of the human figure. INustrate 
each step. 

(b) Make a series of drawings, ees the prineiples of 
eomposition. State the principles illustrated. 

9. What are the objects that should be kept in view in teachin 
sentence construction in the third and fourth years of school? 
State and illustrate at least four devices to secure the construc- 
tion of suitable sentences. 

10. Describe a geod method of teaching a fifth year or a sixth 

ear class, what a paragraph is and what fundamental character- 
istic it should always have. 
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_ Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Miss Mary Emma Woolley, M. A., 
rofessor in Wellesley college, goes to Mount Holyoke college 
to succeed Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, as president. She 
will enter upon her new duties next July. 

Miss Woolley is a daughter of Rev. seater J. Woolley, of 
Pawtucket, R. I.’ She was graduated from Brown university 
in 1894, being the first woman to receive a Brown degree. 


The Kindergarten Review has started a child study depart- 
ment with the January number. It is to be conducted by Mrs. 
Louise E. Hogan, whose book, “ A Study of a Child,” has been 
such a marked success. Mrs. Hogan is a specialist along child 


‘study lines and the new department of 7he Review will un- 


doubtedly be attractive and helpful. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The resignation has been announced 
of Rev. Beniah Langley Whitman, president of Columbian 
university. Dr. Whitman goes to Philadelphia to take charge 
of Calvary Baptist churcb. He has been president of Colum- 
bian since 1895. His successor has not been named. 


WeymouTH, MAss.—Mr. A. E. Thompson, of Littleton, has 
been elected superintendent of the Weymouth schools, at a 
salary of $1,400. There were 115 applicants for the position. 

CAZENOVIA, N. Y.—Miss Jessie Maltby, a teacher in the 
Union school, has disappeared from her home. About a week 
ago she whipped a child severely; the child’s father entered 
complaint and Prin. Bailey reprimanded Miss Maltby for her 
severity. After that she was moody and discontented until 
she finally disappeared. Her potbae fears it is a case of 
suicide. : 

PASADENA, CAL.—Mr. Collis P. Huntington has refused to 
make a donation of $20,000 to the Throop Polytechnic insti- 
tute of his city. Ina letter to Mr. David Heap, secretary of 
the institute, who asked for the donation, he states that he is 
subject to constant appeals both for help to relieve distress 
and to assist worthy enterprises like the one in question. The 
former calls appeal more ere to him. Whatever money 
he gives goes into more purely charitable directions, as toward 
the cause of negro education. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss,—Mr. Montague Chamberlain, for many 
years the secretary of the Lawrence Scientific school and clerk 
of the summer school, is to leave the service of the university 
to become the manager of the New England Audit Company 
of Boston. His resignation took effect on January 1, 1900. 
The officers of these schools, recognizing the devotion and 
efficiency of Mr. Chamberlain’s work, part from him with re- 
gret. The places made vacant by Mr. Chamberlain's resigna- 
tion will be filled by James Lee Love, A.M., instructor in 
mathematics in Harvard university. 


McDona_p, PA.—About fifty pupils of this town have been - 


excluded from school attendance because.they refused to read 
the Bible in the regular religious exercises of the school. They 
are children of Catholic families who, while they made no ob- 
jection to the reading by the teachers, declined to take part 
themselves in any religious exercises. It is possible that litiga- 
tion may result. 

LouISVILLE, Ky.—State uniformity of text-books was one 
of the subjects that met with warm discussion at the Kentucky 
Educational Association. It was introduced by Supt. C. C. 
Sugg, of Henderson county, who favored state uniformity. 
He was supported by several others. Supt. McGinness, of 
Owengboro, and’ Moriss, of Covington, opposed Mr. Sugg. The 
former was especially emphatic, declaring that he had had 


twenty years’ experience in practical teaching and did not want 
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a political commission to prescribe for him the tools he should 
use. He was also oppo to it because it was contrary to the 
principle of local self-government. 

Mr. B. B. Jones, editor of Home and School, read a very 
amusing paper on the trustee system in which he favoréd 
changing the present system of thfee trustees so as to make 
the county the unit in lpcal self-government. Among many 
good papers were those of Mr. F. Paul Anderson on “ Technical 
“ducation” and Miss Katie McDaniels on “Probléms of 
Rural Schools.” On the last day a number of very valuable 
five minute speeches wete made by various. superintendents. 
Considerable attention was given te the teaching of English. 

MILWAUKEE, W1S.—There is a general feeling of satisfaction 
among Wisconsin teachers at the appointment of acommittee 
during the late State Teachers’ Association meeting, to go be- 
fore the state legislature and request the repeal of the law 
requiring instruction in the theory and practice of education 
in all schools receiving state aid. The law was designed to 
help the cause of education; it has actually proved to be a 
burden, especially in high schools where there is little demand 
for theoretical pedagogy and where a general course in peda 
gogy would be of much more value. 


Announcement of Marthas Vineyard Institute. 


The program of the Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 
has been sent out. The school will have several new attrac- 
tions which will greatly strengthen it. The courses offered are 
so many and the instructors so well known that it is not eas 
to decide which to notice especially. Prof. William G. Ward, 
recently of Syracuse university, will give a course in English 
literature; Prof. Edward Howard Griggs will lecture in the 
same department. Mrs. May Alden Ward, of Boston; offers a 
valuable course in history. The modern languages, German, 
French and Spanish will be taught by Profs. Sigmon N. Stern, 
Baptiste Meras, and Louis A. Baralt, all of New York. 
Mr. Walter J. Kenyon, of the Lowell normal school, will be 
in charge of the manual training. In general, the courses of 
instruction are broader and there are more of them than in any 
other summer school. Detailed information can be obtained 
rom the director, Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Jersey City Items. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Progress toward a new high school is 
slow. The act which allowed the city to bond itself for $300,- 
coo for this purpose has been declared unconstitutional by the 
city counsel, and a new bill has been introduced at Trenton to 
remedy the defects and permitting the city to go ahead with 
the project. Atthe annual meeting of the Jersey City teachers’ 
association, held January 17, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Pres., I. P. Towne; first vice-pres., Julia 
A. Minihan ; second vice-pres., Margaret A. Young; rec.-sec., 
Anna E. Armstrong; fin. sec’y, Jennie M. Lewis. 

A most interesting session of the-“‘ New Jersey Association 
for the Study of Children and Youth,” was held in School No. 
1, Jersey City, Saturday, January 19, 1900. The program 
follows: Forenoon Session.— The Training of Normal and 
Feeble Minds,” E. R. Johnston, vice-principal N. J. Training 
School for Feeble Minded Children; “A Chapter of Experi- 
ments,” Katherine F. Dunn, Newark; ‘Children’s Ideas of 
Play,” Prin. Ida E. Robinson, Bloomfield; ‘A Sociological 
Study of High School Students out of School,” Prof. Byron C. 
Matthews, Newark; “ Practical Lines of Work and the Organ- 
ization of Local Centers for Child Study,” Wm. E. Chancellor, 
Bloomfield. Afternoon Session.— Rationale of Spelling,” 
Supt. B. C. Gregory, Trenton; ‘‘ The Experimental Study of 
the Development of Accuracy in Spelling,” Prof. Lyman 
Wilmer, University of Pennsylvania. 





NEWEST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


COLTON’S. PHYSIOLOGY. Briefer Course 


By Buel P. Colton, A.M., Prof. of Natural Science, Illinois State Normal University 
A new book for High Schools. Combines modern methods, scientific accuracy, and adap~ 
tation to the needs of the class-room. Cloth. Illustrated. 382pp. Introduction price, gocts- 


Professor BURT G. WILDER, Cornell University, writes: ‘“‘ Colton’s Physiology’ fulfils my ideal of 
what a High School text-book on that subject should be more nearly than any other work known to me.” 





Edited by Paul Shorey, Ph.D. 


BROWN’S ALICE AND TOM; Or, The Record of a Happy Year cents, 


By Kate Louise Brown. ' 


A charming supplementary reader for Intermediate Grades. Cloth. Illustrated. 218 pages. 


Introduction price, 40 cents. 


BURRAGE AND BAILEY’S SCHOOL SANITATION AND DECORATION 


BOOK 


SHOREY’S POPE’S ILIAD 


Books. i., vi., xxii., and xxiv. In 
Heath’s English Classics Series. 
Illustrated. Introduction price, 35 


WELSH’S PUBLISHING A 


By Charles Welsh. 


A manual of practical suggestions 
for authors. Retail price, 50 cents. 


By Severance Burrage, B.S., of Purdue University, and Henry Turner Bailey, 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts. 
A book of practical and esthetic value, each author contributing chapters upon those topics 
upon which his word is authoritative. Cloth. Nearly rooillustrations. 196 pages. $1.50. 


Correspondence Cordially Invited, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, :: Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Aus Deutchen Meisterwerken, by Sigmon M. Stern, director 
of Stern’s School of Languages, New York city. The editor an- 
nounces that the book under discussion opens a new modern 
language,series. . It contains a number of stories by the editor 
taken;from hero-lore as portrayed in the Niebelungenlied, Par- 
cival, Gudrun, and Tristan and Isolde. An introduction ex- 
plains the literary significance of the poems which are the 
sources ‘of: the present work. A vocabulary accompanies the 
s12) ee Holt & Company, New York, 1899. Price, 

SO RS eee 


The Photo-Beacon Company, Chicago, have just issued the first 
of a series of small hand-books entitled “Useful Arts and Handi- 
crafts,” edited by J. Dundas Todd. No. 1.—Designing and 
Drawing for Beginners, by Charles Godfrey Leland, is written 
to show novices how to become easily and quickly their own de- 
signers in wood carving, fretwork, repousse, stenciling, and 
7 decorative work. (The Photo-Beacon Company, Chicago. 

ee THRs 


A very, practical and thoro course in Punctuation is given in 
a book of 176 pages, divided into lessons for class purposes ; it 
is fully illustrated by numerous examples, and is evidently the 
work of one who not only understands the subject but how to 
teach it dlso. While it may be too advanced for the grammar 
school, its rules should be known to the teacher; it is well 
suited for high and commercial schools and colleges. (Williams 
& Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. Price, $0.60.) 

The: Beacon Prize Medals and Other Stories is a volume con- 
taining about twenty-five short stories for boys and girls. The 
characters in them are every-day heroes and heroines—boys 
and girls in home and school. Their courage and self-denial is 
of as high ‘order as that of a hero in the front of battle. 
Young people will feel that in Mr. Payne they havea friend who 
by means of these stories, sets forth their trials and victories 
with sympathy and understanding. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York.: 12mo., cloth, illustrated. $1.25.) 


It must be confessed that. F, Hopkinson Smith is not a mere 
story teller.. Altho he tells a story with superb skill, he doas 
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more than most writers—he paints character ; and he is just ag 
good in writing a short story (a most difficult art) as a | 
one. A new volume by him called The Other Fellow containg 
about a dozen readable tales. Itis nicely illustrated. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, New York.) 

In To Alaska for Gold, Edward Stratemeyer tells in a graphic 
way the fortunes of the two Portney brothers, Earl and Randy, 
two orphan lads from the regions of Maine who go to the Klon- 
dike. The party have ng easy time, and no phenomenally good 
luck, and the book is the better for it. ‘They do, however, se- 
cure a fair amount of the precious metal and return safely, 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, $1.00.) _ 

The Shortest Road to Cesar, by E. T. Jeffers, it a small book, 
divided into lessons, in each of which some one difficultly is 
taken up and explained. It is undoubtedly well fitted for its 
mission of imparting as much of Cesar as possible in the short- 
est time. (Hinds & Noble.) 

A new volume in Heath’s Modern Language Series ia entitled 
Episodes from Sans Famille by Hector Malot. It is edited with 
notes and vocabulary by I. H. B. Speirs.. It contains 167 pages, 
is very neatly printed and bound and has an attractive appear- 
ance as a text-book. (D.C. Heath & Company. Price, $0.40.) 

Contes Fantastiques by Erckmann-Chatrian has been edited by 
Edward S. Joynes with notes and a vocabulary for use in French 
classes in schools and families. Five stories are given. The 
authors were two Frenchmen who together wrote the stories 
bearing the above title. They are exceedingly popular in 
France. (Henry Holt & Company. Price, $0.50.) 


A handy volume for the French class is Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, by Anatole France, with introduction and notes, C. H. 
C. Wright, of Harvard university. France was one of the most 
noteworthy of modern French writers, famous as a novelist and 
as acritic. The notes are numerous and enhance the value of 
the text. (Henry Holt & Company. Price, $0.80.) ; 
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officers from their stations in the Pacific 
‘almost invariably travel by the New 
York Central on their trips to and from 
the Fatherland, on account of the won- 
derful speed and comfort of its trains, 


For a copy of the “‘Luxury of Modern 
. Railway Travel,’’ send a I-cent stamp 
‘to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 

- New York. 

















SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


The Teachers’ Institute.» 
The Primary School «+. 
Educational Foundations 











Our Timessrsrcccctcctictctst 





and our other publications is not like securing sub- 
scriptions for any other educational papers. If 
you have been unsuccessful with other periodicals 


it was not necessarily your fault. It does not . 


prove that you cannot be very successful with better 
publications. ment F 

Our. periodicals for teachers are well known thru 
their large circulations and thru advertising. 

We want an earnest agent at every teachers’ in- 
stitute in every town and county.. Contracts for 
1900 are now being-made. 

All your spare time can be profitably utilized. 
Liberal commission paid for every subscription and 
special rebates for large clubs. 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. 


E. L. KELLOGG & @O:,. Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
© 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O, as second-class matter.] 


Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG @ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasas Avs., Curcaco. 








Tus Scuoor Journaty established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
paring the ear it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Doutars ‘a year in-advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on sogtestion, The value of Tue 
ScHoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The ber and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Literary Notes. 


How Women May Earn a Living is 
the title of a handbook of occupations for 
women by Mrs. Helen C. Candee, which 
the Macmillan Company will publish this 
month, It is intended more particularly 
to reach the educated class of women, as- 
suming their need to be greater than that 
of the girls who go without thought from 
the public school to the factory. It sur- 
veys the field of woman’s labor, and the 
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‘For the: 
| Baby | 


: The fifty-cent size is just 
right for the baby. A little 
+ of it in the bottle three or 
four times a day will supply 
precsety the fat all thin i. 

ies need. If your baby does 
not gain in weight as fast as 
you would like, try 


{ Scott’s Emulsion 


The result will please you. If | 
; the baby nurses, the mother ; 
should take the emulsion. 
It makes the baby’s food 
| richer and more abundant; 
+ only buy the dollar size—it’s 
more economical. bf 

Both mother and child will feel at { 
$ once its strengthening, upbuilding 3 
| and fat-producing properties. 1 


4 Atall d ts oa and $1.00. 
> SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 4 
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author has selected therefrom only the 
employments which have been success- 
fully tried by large numbers. Isolated 
cases of success are not given as models 
tor ali to follow blindly, but as far as pos- 
sible, beginners are warned ott. dangerous 
ground. The book is the result of wide 
investigation and experience and while it 
is written especially for those who need its 
counsel, it is interesting reading to all, and 
enables the reader better to advise her 
friends, even tho her own life does not de- 
mand business activity. The topics sel- 
ected for treatment include among many 
others the serious professions, occupations 
for the artistic, tor those with business 
talent, for women with small country 
places, and for those with purely domestic 
inclinations. 


The war between the Boers and the 
British has called renewed attention to 
the remarkable books by Olive Schreiner. 
The Story of an African Farm, Trooper 
Peter Halket of Mashonaland and Dream 
Life and Real Life, all deal with scenes 
among the Dutch and British in South 
Africa. This series is published by Littie, 
Brown & Company, Boston. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, in his forcible article against 
recent political and literary tendencies has 
a word of praise for Mrs. Schreiner, who, 
he says, “has sought and found human 
love in the dominion of dreams.” 


The house of Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, is issuing an illustrated holiday 
edition of Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe. 
It contains forty-one fine photogravure 
portraits and plates by Goupil. This book 
is, from the nature of its subject, which 
deals with the fall of French power in 
Canada, perhaps the most important and 
fascinating of Parkman’s histories. The 
period covered is from 1748 to 1765, aad it 
gives opportunity for a wealth of illustra- 
ce afforded by the author’s earlier 
works. 


Henry T. Coates & Company, Philadel- 
phia, are bringing out a reprint of Ramdles. 
and Studies in Greece, by J. P. Mahaffy- 
The rambles cover the ruggedly pictur- 
esque surface of Greece in a fairly thoro 
way, forming a useful introduction to the 
reader and traveler. The author seeks to 
bring the living features of Greece home 
to the student by connecting them as far as 
possible with the facts of older history. 
To Attica and Athens the larger space is 
given, owing to their historic associations 
and their pre-eminence in art. 

uite a little is said about the modern 
politics of Greece, and the character of the 
modern population. No place of interest 
seems to have been overlooked, as the 
author’s journeyings led him to Thebes 
and Delphi, thru the northern provinces 
bordering on the Gulf of Corinth, and from 
thence to the cities of the Morea, the South- 
ern Peninsula.. The concluding chapters 
are devoted to Olympia, Sparta, Argos, 
Corinth, Tyre, and Mycenae. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York 
is putting forth great efforts to bring trade 
to the city. It has recently sent out four 
Separate circulars to 150,000 merchants 
thruout the United States. These give 
valuable information concerning the ad- 
vantages of buying in New Y: rk together 
with details about excursion rates which 
have been granted by most of the railroads. 
The object of the association is to foster 
the trade and welfare of New York. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs, WINSLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIons of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘““Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





bottle, 





Interesting Notes. 


In the senate recently the president’s 
policy in the Philippines was bitterly as- 
sailed by Senator Pettigrew. 


The Russian mission to the Nestorians 
of Persia has been successful from a pol- 
itical point of view, over 15,000 Nestorians 
having been received into the Russian 
church in order that they may escape the 
oppression of the Mohammedan landlords 
and gain civil protection. 


The French novelist, Zola, who was 
practically an infidel, is reported as declar- 
ing his conviction that his principles are 
disastrous to the community. He says he 
sees the French people, in falling away 
from religion, have sunk into animalism, 
and he is convinced that the only hope for 
the regeneration of France is a revival of 
Christianity. 


France recently sent a-warship to Santo 
Domingo to seek reparation for alleged 
insults, a proceeding that caused quite a 
commotion in the island republic. 
said that the prospects are good for the 
peaceful settlement of the difficulty. The 

resence of a United States cruiser in 
anio Domingo, it is said, will help to 
bring about an agreement. 


The rose-breasted robin is one of the 
most beautiful of Australian birds. The 
rufus-bird is famous as a mimic and a ven- 
triloquist. The bush-lark is one of the 
most pleasing of Australlan feathered 
songsters, and may often be heard singing 
at night while flying slowly about in high 
air, more especially on bright moonlight 
nights during the summer time. 


The subject of alternating currents has 
been diligently studied by Nicola Tesla; 
these are currents whose direction is con- 
tinually changing. On the electric light 
circuits they change fifty times per second. 
Tesla has contrived to change the direction 
of the current 100, 000 times per second. 


France has asked for important privi- 
leges in connection with the settlement of 
the Newfoundland treaty shore question. 
Mr. Chamberlain has declined to agree to 
them. He advisesa renewal of the modus 
vivendi this year, as the time is inoppor- 
tune for settling the matter, and Great 
Britain can obtain better terms later. 


After many years, says the Ratlway Re- 
view, during which the forests of Bohemia 
have furnished fuel and building material 
for a dense population it is said that they 
retain nearly their primeval area. This is 
due to the forethought of the government 
in ordaining that as trees are cut down 
others shall be planted to fill the vacancies. 
The wood is mostly pine. Trees are con- 
stantly being cut, but wherever a clearing 
is made small trees are planted the next 
spring. These new trees are raised from 
the seed in small inclosures scattered in 
the mountains, and are thence transplanted. 


Territorial Government for Hawaii. 


A bill creating a territoral government 
for Hawaiiis under consideration in the 
senate. Some changes have been made 
in the original bill, among them being 
validation of lands sold since annexation 
and fixing the tenure of the supreme court 
judge at nine years. The provision fora 
delegate to Congress remains in the bill. 


Governor Leary’s Orders in Guam. 


Captain Leary, gevernor of the island of 
Guam, has been taking full advantage of 
his opportunity to make changes hedeemed 
desirable. He has abolished slavery, com- 
pelled a number of friars toleave the place, 
amended the marriage laws in regard to 
polygamy, and forbidden the importation 
or sale of intoxicating liquors. In conse- 
quence of the liability of riots, public cele- 
brations of the feast days of the patron 
saints of villages will not be permitted, 


It is ’ 
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“Good Beginnings 
Make Good Endings.”’ 


You ate making a good beginnirtg when 
you commence to take Hood's Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomact, 
kidneys or liver. Persistently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 
ing of perfect health, strength and “en 






Never Disappoints 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presiient 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233.058.640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 
for the Year . 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - : 


2,220,000 00 
971,711,997 79 


The leading musical ine 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted om European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON. - - Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave.,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Raggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 











The FAMOUS CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


LADELPHIA 


By recent Remi every room is itil with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 


RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


100 rooms, $2.50 per da day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, #3.50 per da 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) wit bath: $3.00 and upward. 


European Puan. 


100 rooms, $1. toed day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(100) wit: bathe $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 


L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 
SENT FREE. Daitarion. publications sent 
ress, Post Oftice 


—— Qusnitnen 1 he maasress. Street, Dor- 
, Mass. 


SCHOOL BELLS ==:ser+« 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 











The church and its members are allowed 
to celebrate feast days within the walls of 
the church, chapel, or private residence. 


D.C, Heath & Company, Koston, are 
about to issue Dahn’s Sigwalt und Sig- 
vridh, a unique and very interesting little 
story, dedicated by this distinguished con- 
temporaneous writer to his wile. It is pre- 
pared with notes by Prof. F. G. G. 
Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 


Margaret Sidney has selected an attrac- 
tive theme and congenial atmosphere for 
her new historical romance now in press 
by Lothrop Publishing Company. Zhe 
Judge's Cave, the book is called; and it 
is ‘a romance of the New Haven Colony 
in the Days of the Regicides.” No more 
picturesque or dramatic event in American 
history could be selected as background 
for aromance than the startling adventures 
of the two hunted judges of Charles the 
First. 


A Great Train to Florida and the Resorts 
South, 
i of the Magnificently Ap- 
ed New York and Florida Limited 
Service. 

The placing in service of “The New 
York and Florida Limited ” of the South- 
ern Railway, the handsomest train in the 
world, always signifies the opening of the 
Florida social season. This superb train 
leaves New York on its initial trip for the 
season of 1900 Tuesday, January 16th, at 
12.40 P. M., and will run daily, except Sun. 
day, thruout the season, reaching St. Au- 
gustine at 3.35 the next afternoon, The 
train is composed exclusively of compart- 
ment cars, finished in royal elegance;| 
Pullman drawingroom sleeping cars. 
constructed especially for this train, a 
sumptuous dining car and library and 
observation cars. It runs thru solid to 
St. Augustine except one drawing-room 
sleeping car, which is detached at Black- 
ville, S. C., ‘and runs thru to Aiken and 
Augusta for the convenience of travelers 
to these popular resorts. One car is also 
detached at Jacksonville and runs thru to 
Tampa and Port Tampa, connecting with 
steamship for Key West and Havana. 
Full information, reservations, rates, etc., 
may be had by applying to the offices of 
a Southern Railway, 271 Broadway, 
New York. A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent. 


The annual report of the New York Life 
Insurance Company is a report of remark- 
able progress. Under the administration 
of Pres. McCall this Company has be- 
come one of the greatest houses in the 
world. It did a business of over $200,000,- 
ooo during 1899, and it presenteda detailed 
statement of that business during the first 
week of I900. Life insurance as conducted 
by the New York Life is no longer a sys- 
tem of post-mortem benefits only; itis a 
system of protection and benefit in the best 
sense of the werd. The Company has 
made notable advances during the year, 
having begun in March last the issue of an 
Insurance and Investment Accumulation 
Policy that 1s non-forfeitable and incon- 
testable from date of issue. This polic 
contains no restrictions on the insure 
and every known device has been adopted 
to enable the holder to carry it to maturity 
and to enjoyits benefits in the manner 
most adapted to hisneeds. President Mc- 
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Pears 


Soap in stick form; 

ence and economy in shaving, 
It is the best and cheapest 

shaving soap in all the world, 


conveni- 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 





Septeseignairteeh A ti R ME A abt 


» 

| PEECHAWM’S: 
PILLS 

are the best and safest 


SFAMILY MEDICINE 


for all 


BILIOUS AND 
»NERVOUS DISORDERS: 


4 10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


Me Be Bn Be Me Bis Mie De De De ee De De, De Me De De Be 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


No. PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. __ (Campbell. 
How to Play Lawn Tennis By Champion 
29. Snareees with Pulley Weights. st 8. Ander- 


$72. Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82. How to Train Properly. 

184. The Care of the Body. 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 

101. Official C roauet Guide. 

12. Ground Tumb. ling. 

1'4. The Grading of nnastic Exercises. 

1'6. Rules for Basket Ball tor Women. 
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Sad 


Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Comptete catalogue on application. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once.’.".: °.:.°.°.°...".° 


E. L. KELLOGG & co., Publishers 
61 BE. 9th Street, New York. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 











“Trmay be true what some men say, 
Itmaun be trueggwhat a men say.” 
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Look atyourtongue! Ifit’scoated, 
your stomach is bad, your liver out of 
order. Ayer’s Pills will clean your 
tongue, cure your dyspepsia, make 
your liver right. | to take, easy 
to operate. 25c. All druggists. 


PIMPLES 


“My wife had pimples on her face, but 
she has been taking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time. but after tak- 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
ly of Cascarets.” FRED WARTMAN, 

708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 









CANDY 


CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good, Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. ‘14 


N0-T0-BAC 





Sold and qnarenteed by all drug 
YORE Tobacco Habit. 


gists to © 
Bronchial 


BROWN’S Troches 


(Made only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 





give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 








Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 











who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work: 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that been made or probably ever 
be. Price, 90c , postpaid. 


PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 


.One of the greatest books on teaching of all 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principles that underlie a)i correct 
teaching. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





Call and his able co-workers are to be con- 
gratulated ps living up td their motto— 
“ The best of everything in life insurance.” 


Medicine in the Boer Armies. 


The Boer soldiers are equipped to carry 
as little as possible. In their dashes over 
great veldts and scaling precipitous kopjes, 
they cannot be bordaand: with unnecessary 
luggage. The Surgeon-General issued or- 
ders some time ago that the field surgeon 
and hospital corps should be supplied 
only with medicines in tablet form. The 
convenience and accuracy of dosage was 
strongly urged. The Antikamnia Five- 
Grain Tablets are perhaps most exclusively 
used and most highly recommended by the 
Army Medical Board, which is a great 
triumph for a purely American production. 


Mr. Walter L. Sheldon, whose work as a 
lecturer in ethical societies is so widely 
known, has written a book which he calls 
An Ethical Sunday School—a scheme for 
the moral instruction of the young. The 
Macmillan Company will publish it imme- 
diately. It has been written in response to 
the demand for more practical material in 
the religious education of the young. As 
by far the greater part of the book could 
be used in the ordinary church school, it 
should be examined by church workers of 
widely differi.g views. 


Magnificent Service to the Winter Re- 
sorts South. 


The Southern Railway for the season of 
1900 has the most perfect service ever of- 
fered forthe winter resorts of the South. 
The New York and Florida Limited, the 
finest train in the world, resumed service 
January 16th, and is operated daily, except 
Sunday, between New York and St. Au- 
gustine, leaving New York at 12.40 P. M. 
composed exclusively of dining, compart- 
ment, drawing-room, sleeping, library and 
observation cars, New York to St. p Pew 
tine, also carrying Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars, New York to Port Tampa, 
Aiken and Augusta. Connections are 
made at Jessup for Brunswick, and at 
Waycross for Thomasville, Ga., and Port 
Tampa for Key West and Havana. The 
New York and Florida Express leaves 
New York daily at 3.25 P. M., with Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping cars, New York to 
Jacksonvilleand Augusta with connections 
for Brunswick and Thomasville; dining 
car service. Connection made at Jackson- 
ville with Florida East Coast Railway for 
Palm Beach, Miami and Nassau. The 
Fast Mail leaves New York at 12.10 
(night). Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars, New York to Savannah, Jackson- 
ville and Miami, with connections for 
Key West and Havana; also for points 
on Plant System west coast of Florida; 
dining car service. For full particulars, 
sleeping-car reservations, etc., call onor ad- 
dress Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent,271 Broadway, New York. 


Walter Wellmann wili relate, in J/c- 
Clure’s Magazine for February, the story 
of some of his hard experiences and 
strange adventures in the course of his last 
year’s Arctic expedition. Mr. Wellman 
did not reach the pole, but he made impor- 
tant Arctic discoveries, and his expedition 
had a different experience in many impor- 
tant respects from any of its predecessors. 


Pure Blood, Beautifal Completion 
Go hand in hand, one impossible without the 
other, and the best, quickest, easiest blood puri- 
od ia Steatete Candy Cathartic. All druggists, 


Releasing Cuban Prisoners. 


General Wood, Governor of Cuba, is 
about to open many jails and release the 
prisoners. There are fifteen hundred per- 
sons in the jail that have never been tried ; 
all those who have been in long enough to 
cover the time of their probable sentences 
will be freed immediately. The prisoners 
against whom there is no evidence will be 
released without the formality of a trial. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD , 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent, commission). 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and Upwards—Bicycles, &c. 





Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO.. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 E. 9th Street, New York, will send any of 
the following books about Birds on receipt 
of the priceattached. Send money by money 
or express order, or registered letter or 
draft on New York, Do not send local checks. 


Flagg’s A Year With the Birds, $1.00 
Blanchan’s Bird Neighbors, 2.00 
— Birds that Hunt and are 

Hunted 2.00 
Merriam’s Birds Through an Opera Glass .75 
Grant’s Our Common Birds and How 





to Know Them 1.50 
Wright’s Bird Craft 3.00 
Baskett’s Story of the Birds 65 


Johonnot’s Friends in Feathers and Furs . 
" Neighbors with Wings and 

Fins 

Bates’ Game Birds of America 

Ingersoll’s Wild Neighbors 

Chapman’s Handbook of Birds of Eas- 
tern North America 

Abbott’s A Naturalist’s Rambles About 


1.00 
1.50 
3.00 


Home 1.50 
Parkhurst’s A Bird Calendar 1.50 
Merriam’s Birds of Village and Field 2: 
Stickney’s Bird World .70 
Tenney’s Birds of Many Lands 70 
Burroughs’ Birds and Bees 15 
Miller’s My Saturday Bird Class .25 


Chase’s Stories from Birdland. 2 vols., 
each 30 

Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
bors 50 
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SUPERB 
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SAILINGS 
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» wWwmUPc LY DE: & CO., General Agents. 
Thea G. Eber TRAFFIC MANAGER. ‘5 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 
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HELPS FOR ofthe Dest teaches’ boo son method 0 teaching al 
subjects, on pedagogy; question books; school en- 
TEACHERS 


tertainment books; blackboard stencils; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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KORONA 


Series L 


O CAMERA is worth owning or using unless it is 
N equipped witha goodlens. Ourlensesare famous, 
and <a given our Cameras an enviable reputa- 
tion. The more expensive grades, containing the 
Turner-Reich lenses, are perfection. In constructing 
KORONAS the greatest care is used and all the 
modern features are adopted—patent focussing back, 
new av pe ro a new Iris diaphragm, focussing 
rack an nion, etc. 

‘Attention is called this month to the KORONA, 
Series I. which is a marvel in price and finish. This 
4x5 Camera is fitted with instantaneous symmetrical 
lens, has time, instantaneous, and bulb exposures, Iris 
diaphragm, and polished mahogany finish. The price, 
including plate-holder and leather carrying-case, Is $25. 

We should like to send you, FREE, a cata- 
logue of ALL our Cameras. Write for it. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL COMPANY ©°shester: 





We supply SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and LIBRARIES with all their 


BOOKS «- BOOKS -«- BOOKS. 


Low Prices, Complete Filling of orders, Prompt and Careful Shipments. 


We mail 


on application a Catalogue of the School Books of all American Publishers contain- 
ing net and mailing prices and a telegraph code; also a topically arranged General 
Library List of all the Publishers’ Standard and Recent Books. Estimates Furnished. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 E. 16th St., New York. 





SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kellogg's Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, [anager, 61 East Ninth Street. 


ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


T0 SUPPLY TEACHERS with everything in the line of aids in ogee Seng pedagogical 
books is our business. Our catalog is free, rite for it. We 
can give you lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 

E. L. KELLOGG 2 CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


6) East Orn Srreer, New Yor«e. 








the Smith Premier 


Tabulating and 
OC Billing Machine. 
An Ever Ready, Effective Time 
and Labor Saving Device 
«+.for Premier Users. 


Simplifies Bill Making and writing 
figures of different denominations in 
columns, 

It in no way interferes with the 
typewriter for usual lines of work. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE TABULATOR CATALOGUE. The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. % 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


RIE ARE 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THe ScHooL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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TARBELL’S 


COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Large Quarto. Cloth. 152 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
Profusely Illustrated. 

Pedagogically :—Embodies the best thought of the 
“New Geography ” and gives the latest information 
on this subject. 

Mechanically :—Perfect in letter press, maps, dia- 
grams and illustrations as the high art of modern 
schoolbook making can produce. 


Some Especial and Essential Features. 

The author is the well-known educator Dr. Horace 
S. Tarbell, Superintendent. of Schools, Providence, 
R. I., aided by skilled geography specialists. 

Text, maps and illustrations, new and prepared 
especially for this work. 

The earth treated as the home of man :—Hence, 
the author has made prominent the commercial, 
economic, historical, and political features with the 
physical development of the earth as the necessary 
background. : 

Complete in one volume, and adapted for graded 
or ungraded schools. 

Easy to teach and easy to study, because sensible 
and logical in plan and entirely within the comprehen- 
sion of the pupil. No‘‘ Teachers’ Manual” is required. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
F Educational Publishers, 
New York. 


CHICAGO, Boston. 









| NEW CENTURY 
| READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. 28c, 
Fairy Tale and Fable Il. 40c. 


Pedagogical, Literary Artistic 
They meet all technical require- 
ments. 





WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. = 
“The hest readers seen yet.”— M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Pedagogy, 
University, Wis. 


RAPHICAL SERIES.—Canrnot. 

AROUND THE WORLD First Book, rao 40 cents. Second Book, 
for 8rd and 4th Grades, 50 cents. A sociological treatment of unique 
people. Profusely illustrated. Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii, 
in Book II. 5 large editions already. 

** Remar«bly in erestin: ani valuable for elementary geography work.” 

—H. 8S. TarBeELu, Superindent, Providence, R. I. 

DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 

The best rapid poe toreading. Choice literature and high art illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 40 cents. 

“ Better tnan any other phonetic method 1 have seen.”—SaRau L. ARNOLD 

Supervisor (Primary), Boston, Mass. 

MORSE SPELLER. 

—Durtron. Best modern method. Leading all others. The correlation 
of Spelling with History, Geography. Science, and Literature. Com. 
cloth, 30 cents. Testit. 8th large edition. 

** It 13 mu idea of an ideal, up-t.-date speller.”—E. R. Shaw, Dean of the 

School of Pedagogy, New York. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 

Supt. Durrov, Brookline, Mass. ‘ : 
INDIANS AND PIONEEXS—Earliest Daysin America 72 cents. | 
THE COLONIfS—The best treatment of Colonies. Authentic illustra- 

tions. 80 cents. 
_ ‘* Just what we need. We have adopted them.”—C. B. Gilbert, Super- 
intendent, Newark, N. J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND—Borton. ees 

** 4 most valuabie book for all schools.”—Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

STORIES FROM THE POETS. . 

By May R. Atwater. Poems of Browning, Lowell, Longfellow, Whit- 

tier, Sangster, etc , paraphrased for First Grade, with unique illustra- 

tions, 30 cents A mostcharming book. 

“ We have adopted it.”—C. N. KENDALL, Sup’t, New Haven, Conn. 

FORD’S NATURE'S eens e an ry 
NEW CENTURY DEVE f a 

Best in use. Price. one-half that of Fa ata outline maps. 40 cents per 

block. 50 Maps. 21 different sets. : : 

Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. Liberal discount 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 195 Wabash Avenue, CaIcaao. 





accompany the request. 






fys=> in more Colleges, Schools, and Educational Institutions 
than any other pencil made. 


request, when “‘ The Journal” is mentioned and 16 cents in stamps 


SF 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


SSSSSSSeseeseSesessee=. 





Samples promptly mailed’ on 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING, 


1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 ReGisTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9% John Street, New York 


BOOKS °F UNUSUAL /IERIT. 


Smith’s Intermedial Copy Books. 
ideal System of Vertical Writing. 
The Language Speller. 
Shearer’s Crading of Schools. 


Liberal terms to School Boards. 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


11 East 16th Street, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK. 





Correspondence invited. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





This cut represents 


Laing’s Planetarium, 


A wonderful little instrument ay is ac 

knowledged to be 
most practical an 
cheapest thing of its 
kind in the world, 
Weight, 2 lbs. 

It greatly assists in il. 
jpstrating and solving 
the many difficult prob- 
lems re Bie to th 
Sun, iurna 





Mo! Kg Revolu. 
tion of the Earth, Ecliptic saquinoxes and Bol. 
stices, Seasons, O. limate, ' des, Zones, Circle of 
Mumination, ‘Long and Short Days, Mid dnight 
Sun, Moon's Motion and Ph noes, Apogee and 
Perigee, Morning and svenne © Star, pipees, 
lransit, Zodiac, Perihelionand phelion, Pr 
sion of the Equinoxes, OO  Conjanction, en ‘ioeue: 
sion, Declination, Leap Year, etc., 
mJ superintendent of public scams. Detroit, 


vi “Taing’s Planetarium. Co,, City: 
Gentlemen :—Our teachers are much pleased 
with the planetarium in use in our schools. The 
report comes to me that they are of great assist. 
ance in the school work. ery respectfully, 
MARTINDALE. Supt.” 
For further particulais and testimonials fro 
some of the best and enterprising educators 0! 
the world. Addressat once, 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO., 
42 Larned Street West, - - Detroit, Mich, 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES, 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size stzie and binding 744x544 inches in size, 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand. 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 





Kellogg's How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - 25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .%5 
4—Kelloge’s How to Teach Reading - - +25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - «25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .%5 
7—Payne's How to Teach Birds - - ~- «25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - 25 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling - - 25 
11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 

Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 186i, 


roalpiad & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
‘ NEW YORK. 








Everythin rer gee 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
can” according to draw: 


Giass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 














Gilver, Burdett & Company, Publishers, 


#Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methodse 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
219-228 Columbus Ave. 29-88 East 19th St. 878-888 Wabash Ave. 1828 Arch St. 


_ APPARATUS, INSTRUMENTS AND PREPARATIONS ue 
Supplies and Specimens eee 
for Nature Study. 


Write for catalogues and quotations to 


' THE KNY-SCHEERER COMPANY. 


Department of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
17 Parx Pace, : e . - NEW YORK. 











Needed in every Home and egy «oe 
BA, Baten he cot in tT oy oe BL 
ves 8a 
lead. Ghenulp, cioredl 
# Made only by A. B.D pon Soonrany, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chicago, 47 Nassan St., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ‘ 





\/ACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. + « 


Four Superintendencles, $2000 to $4500. Eleven Superintendencles, $1200t0 $2000. Fif- 
— tem ype 5h 00 to a ve 80 rooney 2. High Renocs Principalah ps, College 
8. Va 5 rviso: peciali 
of all Kinds : High Bohol assistants. nod teacher ete. aan ies sit 
ow is the time to register for ‘i 
BA OAL} eptember openings. Send for our 144-page catalogue and 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 12 Auditorium Bldg, CHICAGO. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FRE¥, 
siting St. Wost, Toronto, Carn. 190 Cooper Bldg: Doses: Got Aan Gert Bldg: Sas Pants ie 
st., i i ; r ., Denver, Col, arr. 5 Ca, 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D, 0. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 ‘Stimson Bik, Los ‘Angeles. Ca 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN (oar iense ms 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ersin all departments. Informs purents of suitable schools. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Telephone, Boston 775-2, 











Combined Management : 
P. V. HUYSSOON, 
(Late of Fisk Agency.)> Props. 
JOHN C. ROUKWEL 
3 East 14th St., New York. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If zon are ambitious to better your position ; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality; or gour position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known vacancies for 20 years Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon), 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
“The Best is the Most Econoniical.’’ 


THIS is more true of Teachers’ Agencies than of any other line of business. The 15th Year Book 
of the ALBERT TrAcHERS’ AGENOY, Coeatral Music Hall, Chicage, gives you actual 
results and not glittering generalities. Send postal card for it. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 








ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 22‘ ctoct_sureuies: 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. w York. 


3 zens tee Street, 
CORTINA’S LANGUAGES. 
Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exporition, Chic- By Phonograph q om bad ig -” 


ago, 1898, for self-study and use in schools. L 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50 esting system and have perfect instruction and 
/ 1 BI.50. amusen‘ent combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 3oc. 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
Prize lsit of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of Cortina Library, 
circular, ana all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Colleges, d Fa: 
peste i fate Bete ood Denti 
ment of Instruction: Recommends 4 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 

Mre. M. J. Youna-Furton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTE 








More Vacancies than Teach- 
ers. Teachers’ agente of 
America, Wash. D. C. 








iT 18 YOURS 


if you have the 
ambitionto 
master it. If 






mnowlonge <i: 
your trade or business you will suc- 
ceed init. You study “ atter hours” 
and we guarantee to fit you to fill the 
highest places through 
Education by Mail 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
Mining and Civil Engineering; Met- 
allurgy, Art, Architecture, Practical 
Newspaper Work, English Branches, 
Btenography. Machine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low price, easy terms. Mention 
subjects interested in when writing to 
THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
154, 156, 158 5th Ave., N. Y., for catalogue 184. 

















THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
<— and families. Advises parents about 
8CHOOIs. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manacer, 


70 Firtu Avenug, New York. 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Principals, Kindergart , Grad 
and Special ‘Teachers furnished 1 Collenes, 
Schools, and Families, Margaret M. PentLanp, 

Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 





SHORTHAND —isaac Pitman’s. 
PRinciPpAL Rosixson, of Aeny (N. Y.) w~ > School, 
says: “Stenography ts coming into High ls and 
coming to stay and tt ts well to recognize the fact. 
Get “Isaac Pitman’s Co 


c¢ Pitm: m plete Phonographic Instruc- 
"0, Adopted ai 


tor,” 252 pages. Price, $1 ~ a and used in the 
Public Schools ef New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., 
ete. Trial Lesson Free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q.,N.Y., 
Publishers of oo acttcal Grammar, 
cents, 


MUSIC "rigs schoot) 


CHROMATIC DRILL CHART 


Single copies,: : 5 cents | By the dozen,. ; 4 cents 
By the hundred, 3 cents | By the thousand, 2 cents 
Address Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 

138 W. 109th Street, New York City. 


SENT FREE Unitarian_publications sent 

* free. Address, Post Office 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 














ELECTRIC procran CLOCKS 


Specified by leading Architects for 


Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 


BLODGETT CLOCK CO., 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 

100 pages. It is free to all interested. Write us 
if you would like it. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





A satisfactory experience with writers follows using 


<<4zzan» ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 





— Ha 


PENS 





on account of their perfect qualities, ease in writiag, uniform temper, and durability. 


Made in all styles. All stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C 


26 John St., New York. 
«eo Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and 
Prawings 7 Old and Modern Masters; Ancient and 
Modern Architectures and Sculptures. 


Over 80,000 different subjects for collections and for 
general decorative purposes; over 15,000 different subjects 
of the highest educational character for school-room 
decoration. Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., 


249 Fifth Avenue, New York City. No other branch house 
Corner 28th Street in America. 


POSOOS OOO OOS 680% E0008 OS 680808086808 600068 080808080808 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern 
Masters. Foreign and American Views. 


20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 


Bromide enlargements for School-Room Decora- 
tion and Lantern Slides made to order. 














cue ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Showing 3500 minute reproductions 
of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dollars, this amount to be refunded or 
credited against purchases at patron’s option. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., - 336 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Photographs for School Decoration 


E are manufacturers of reproductions of works 
W of art, paintings, sculpture and architecture 

suitable also for educational and decorative 
purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, 
halls of private residences, &c. Our specialty is 
large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 


862 Wasninaeron Srreer, . - 








BOSTON 











which unlocks the best opportunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 


Kemington 


Typewriter 3 


because the chief demand is always for Remington operators. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, .327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ... 











es 


Lhaustion 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken atter exhaustive illness 


it acts as a wholesome tonic, 


giving renewed strength and 


vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 








Both Cold and Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without v arying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All je veces sell 
The Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. , 
An Elgin watch always has the word Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
Our ne Ww booklet, “The, Ways of a 











atch” is sent free on request, | 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, III. 
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